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AmongG all the sins of omission and commission of which 
the Government has been guilty during the past two years, 
none have contributed so greatly to arouse public distrust, 
alarm and hostility, as the system of arbitrary arrests and 
imprisonment started by Mr. Seward, seconded by Mr. 
Cameron and followed up by Mr. Stanton. The feeling 
create. by the conduct of the Government in this respect 
was second only to the disgust created by military misman- 
agement and imbecility in producing that reaction in public 
sentiment manifested in the fall elections. The discontent 
of the people on finding reproduced here the very worst 
forms of French and Austrian tyranny, afforded a rare 
opportunity for demagogues to cloak themselves under the 
conservative mantle, and from being radical disorganizers, 
assume the character of defenders of constitutional and 
individual rights. No one, however, was deceived by their 
new-born zeal or hypocritical professions. The voice heard 
at the polls was rot the affirmative one of their approval, 
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but the negative one of popular disapproval of the conduct 
of the Government. 

The Government, interpreting rightly the lessons of the 
election, has seceded from the dangerous ground on which 
it was treading. It has thrown open the doors of its Bas- 
tiles and bidden its prisoners go free. But it has done 
so with a precipitation and indiscrimination as inexcusable 
and culpable as was its sweeping action in the first instance. 
That there were reporters shut up, like Ives, whose only 
crime was impudence, and whose legitimate punishment 
should have been a stern application of the boot; and in- 
significant editors, like McMasters, who were only import- 
ant when locked up, we all know. ‘Their incarceration 
was a crime, inasmuch as they were men; it was a blunder, 
inasmuch as they were harmless nobodies. It was equally 
foolish to shut up dilapidated political termagants like Olds ; 
who, as 4 prisoner, was a martyr, but out of jail a nuisance 
to everybody and damaging only to his friends. To turn 
these men loose and others like them, with as much promp- 
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titude and as little noise as possible, was the obvious policy 
of the Governm. nt, if on no other ground than that of savin 
the cost of their rations. 

But all the men confined in the “ Lincoln Bastiles” wera 
not lunatics or noodles, to be got rid of quietly and with the 
confession that their imprisonment was a piece of stupidity. 
In the sweepnet of arrest there were a few virulent traitors, 
whose lives, under every human and divine law, were foo « 
feit. Traitors whose treason was not merely constructiv 
or lateut, but real and active. Such was the man Kane, th: 
chief of police of Baltimore, when the 6th Massachusetts 
was fired on in thac city on the fatal 19th of April 1861. 
Why he was not hung long ago is a problem which those int 
authority are called upon to answer to their country an 
their consciences. He was the head and front of that 
great offending. A double-dyed traitor, with the blood 
of the defenders of the Union red and reeking on his 
hands, he walks abroad to-day in the general jubilee of im- 
postors, fools and scoundrels, a free man! Net only a frea 
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man, but under the shadow of the Coxes, Van Burens and 
Vallandighams, a martyr to th> sacred rights of individuals 
and the chartered rights of citizens. If ever the prison 
was cheated of its victim it was when this man was allowed 
to go iorth, to profane the air with his traitorous breath and 
insult the loyal North with his affectations of innocence, 
while ing its sympathy for their violated rights as in- 





sulted in person 

Andee EE stop to pay a.tribute to the manly and 
inde eourse pursued by.a daily newspaper of this 
city—the World—in exposing and holding up to censure 
the high-handed, tyrannical and inexcusable encroachments 
of the Government upon the reserved and natural rights of 
the American people. For its manly fearlessness, its 
strong arguments, and its vigorous independence, it de- 
serves the thanks of an outraged community, and of a 
nation assailed in its vitality. But we feebly express our 
disgust at its conduct, its betrayal of high principle, and its 
subordination to party policy, when we say that it proved 
false and cowardly to the very interests, rights and princi- 
ples which it had consecrated by its efforts, when it admit- 
ted into its columns, without protest, the appeal of Kane 
against the justice of his imprisonment, and gave currency 
to his threats against the presumed author of his incarcer- 
ation. In no other country on earth would that man have 
lived eight-and-forty hours after his apprehension by the 
constituted authorities of the country. His life was 
® legitimate forfeit to the first regular officer of the 
American Union, and, if its span was prolonged, it was 
through one of those generous weaknesses which are never 


‘appreciated by its object, and which only bring the parties 


‘to it into contempt and often into ruin. 

We speak with deliberation, :nd, however strong our 
language, without passion, when we denounce this man 
Kane as an overt traitor whose life is forfeit uncer every 
law, human or divine. On the evening of that memorable 
day when, under the authority and the cull of the Govern- 
ment, the 6th Massachusetts, rallying to the defence of the 
‘capital, was ilred on in the streets of Bultimore—on that 
‘eventful evening this traitor Kane telegraphed to a confed- 
‘erate named Bradley T. Johnson, then as now a prominent 
leader in the ranks of treasOn, in the city of Frederick, as 
follows: 

“Thank you for your offer. Bring your men by the first train, and 
we will arrange with the railroad aiterward. Streets red wits Mary- 
x: - over the mountains and valleys of Maryland and 
‘Virginia for the riflemen to come without delay. Fresh bordes [oi 
Union volunteers] will be down upon us to-merrow (the 20.h). We will 
tight them and whip them or die, GEO. P. KANE.” 

And yet this man, whose fate in any other country than 
this would have been a short shrift and a long rope, has the 
audacity to set himself up as a martyr because he was held 
for a time all too brief a prisoner in Fort Lafayette. He 
talks of the “hired minions” of the Government, this 
traitor, and tells us that he illustrates in his person ‘“ the 
most flagrant violation of constitutional liberty!” The 
reproaches which he casts upon the Government are merited 
only in so far as the Government permitted him to escape 
the punishment due to his crimes. In his case only the 
rights of the gallows were violated. Justice alone was 
outraged when he was allowed to defile the pure air out- 
side of prison with his breath! 

The World would only have been true to the spirit of its 
manly protests against the arbitrary and needless assump- 
ticns and aggressions of the Government, had it coupled 
the publication of the impudent letter of this traitor Kane 
with an equally bold and manly protest against mistaken 
clemency, . nd against the weakness which saves him from 
a well-earned scaffold. Protection of the innocent does not 
involve immunity for the guilty. The sword of power 
should be the weapon of justice; and the mission of an 
independent press is to invoke the severities of the law 
against the criminal, while it raises its voice aguinst the 
prostitution of authority through wantonness or cuaprice. 
For ourselves, we know not which most to condemn, the 
folly which put Ives, McMasters and Olds in prison without 
sufficient cause, or the weakness which let loose the traitor 
Kane on an insulted community ! 








Barnum’s American Museum. 


OLORED TROPICAL FISH swimming in the Aquaria, 

just obtained at a cost of over #7,000, are a great arquisitiov. The 
are to be seen at all hours. SPLENDID DRAMATIC PERFORM. 
ANCES daily, at 3 and 74 o’clock P. M. 
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Summary of the Week. 


One of the principal ev@nts of the week has been the sail- 
ing from New York of a powerful land force, under Major- 
Gen. Banks, designed to operate against the rebels, in 
conjunction with a naval force, partly composed of iron-clad 
vessels, and which is reported to have sailed from Fortress 
Monroe. - The destination of the combined expedition is as 
yet unknown, bint must soon be practically disclosed. The 
rebels, for once, seem to be completely in the dark as to the 
designs of our commanders, and are in a state of painful 
uncertainty as to whether the uplifted blo will fall in the 
rear of Richmond, on Charleston, Savannah or Mobile. 
Great efforts are making at all these points to oppose an 
effective resistence, and many thousand negroes, impressed 
into the service, are employed in strengthening the defences 
of these places, and obstructing the waters leading to them. 
Gen. Beauregard, in command at Charleston, has ordered the 
women, children and non-combatants generally to leave the 
city, and there is much heroic talk of never surrendering it 
while one brick remains above another. There was some- 
thing of the same sort said about New_Orleans. We shall 





Our iron navy is rapidly getting afloat. Two vessels, the 
steam-ram Keokuk and the Ericsson battery Cattskill, were 
launched on the 5th of December. The Keokuk differs from 
the Ericsson vessel in having a ram-prow, and in having 
two stationary iron turrets, which are not only round, but 
narrowing upwards from their base, so as toglance shot up 
as well as horizontally. 

The army of Gen. Burnside still holds its position on the 
Rappahannock, with little change in its disposition, unless, 
indeed, there be truth in the rumor which reaches us from 
Washington, thet one division had crossed the Rappahannock 
at Port Royal, about 15 miles below Fredericksburg. This 
point is accessible to our gunboa‘s, and forms one corner of 
a triangle, of which Fredericksburg and Bowling Green, on 
the railway to Richmond, form the other corners. By this 
flank movement Lee will be obliged to fall back from Fred- 
ericksburg, or submit to have his communication with the 
rebel capital cut off. It is now definitively ascertained that 
Jackson has abandoned the Shenandoah valley and the oft- 
trodden fields at the east foot of the Blue Ridge, and joined his 
forces with Lee’s. Gen. Geary occupied Winchester on the 
3d, after defeating the flying cavalry force left to protect it. 

The campaign in Western Virginia may now be considered 
at anend. It was brilliantly closed by a detachment of Gen. 
Cox’s army on the 20th of November, at Cold Knob, Green- 
briar county, where a rebel camp was surprised and broken 
up, and a large number of prisoners, with a considerable 
quantity of munitions and supplies were taken. 

The operations of the National armies in the South- West 
are equally extended and successiul. Gen. Rosecrans has 
left Nashville to attack the army lately led by Bragg into 
Kentucky, now reported to be concentrated not fur from 
Murfreesboro. If successful in overtaking and defeating it, 
Alabama and Eastern Tennessee will be completely in his 
power. Among the indications favorable to Gen. Rosecrans 
are the means he has adopted to give his force mobility. He 
has abandoned the cumbersome wagon trains of Buell and 
other sluggish coinmanders, and organized a transportation 
train of pack mules. We may, therefore, confidentally ex- 
pect that he will not report himself hopelessly stuck in the 
mud at the vital moment of the campaign. 

The present most importaat piece of information from the 
South-West is in connection with the movements of Gen. 
Grant. - A force under Gen. Hovey, designed to co-operate 
with him, left its position at Helena, on the Mississippi 
river, went rapidly down that stream to Friar’s Point, dis- 
embarked and made a sudden and furced march inland to 
Granada (Miss.), on the line of the Mississippi Central 
railway, which it occupied on the Ist of December. The 
smull force of the enemy stationed there was completely 
surprised, and retreated, after destroying 20 locomotives 
and upwards of 100 cars belonging to the railway. By this 
brilliant movement, the retreat of the rebel army in front of 
Gen. Grant is cut off, and can hardly escape being crushed 
between the forces before and behindit. Defeated, it has 
no avenue of escape left open, and must surrender bodily or 
disperse. As this force was depended on to protect Vicks- 
burg, we may look upon the capture of that place and the 
compléte opening of the Mississippi as already half achieved. 

It cannot be doubted that the next two months will 
witness the complete destruction of the rebellion in the 
South-West. Its armies there are beaten and demoralized. 
In a word, the strength of the rebellion ‘is centred in the 
army of Virginia.. That once beaten, and the fruits of 
victory fully gathered by an active General, there will 
remain only a feeble opposition to the re-establishment of 
the National authority. The indications of the National 
strength and rebel weakness were never so marked as now, 
and they justify the highest anticipations of success for the 
Union cause. 

Latest.—A rumor comes from Nashville (dated Dec. 7) 
to the effect that the 104th Illinois, 106th Ohio, Nicklen’s 
battery, and a small detachment of the 2d Indiana cavalry 
were surprised at Hartsville (Teun.) on the morning of the 
7th, and, after a sharp engagement, were taken prisoners, 
with a loss of between 50 and 60 killed and wounded. 
Cowardice is freely imputed to the National commanders. 

On the other hand, the combined rebel force in Arkansas 
made an attack on Gen. Blunt, at Cane Hill, on the 6th o 
December, and was repulsed, with heavy loss. 








Our Harbor Defences. 


In war prepare for peace, is advice as sound as ‘il 
peace prepare for war.” In war, avd while the intellect: 
of the people are sharpened to the consideration of every- 
thing bearing on the art of attack and defence, is the true 


‘| time to consider, not alone the war of the present, but the 
coming time, when we shall be in such a condition of 


defence that we cun command peace with all the world. 

We are daily discussing the possibility of European inter- 
vention in ournationa! troubles, and admitting its probability, 
and yet we are doing little or nothing to show those powers 
that the interference would be dangerous to their own 
safety. A dozen or two of iron-clads, a few floating batter- 
ies, and half a score of invulnerable frigates, are good things 
in their way, but they cannot be expected to defenc four thou- 
sand miles of coast, or to intercept an enemy’s fleet at sea. 
History gives us numberless fnstances of the landing of im- 
mense hostile forces on an enemy’s soil without their being 
waylaid by fleets that waiched for them. The attack of 
England and Holland on Cadiz, in 1596, was a remarkable 
instance.of this, wherein 170 ships made the coast without 
ever meeting a ship of the Spanish navy, though its entire 
force was on the watch. The landing of the French expedi- 
tion at Quebec, in 1755, is another example; it having passed 
the English fleet of 20 odd sail, ina fog. A still more remark- 
able instance is the landing of Hoche’s army of 25,000 men, 
conveyed by 44 vessels, at Bantry Buy, in Ireland, in 1796, 
though looked for by three fleets of over 100 vessels. 

We are taught by this, and all other experience, that ships 
are no defence for a long line of coast, and that batteries alone 
are of permanent effect in the prevention of invasion, or in 
defending cities. We believe it no egotism to say that we 





can laugh to scorn all attempts to land and employ a hostile 
force upon our shores. The most powerful force that 
Europe combined could land, under the shelter of the guns of 
her navies, would be overpowered the moment they attempted 
to advance inland. ‘We can rest satisfied that no such 
attempt will ever be made, but we cannot be equally satisfieg 
that attempts will not be made to destroy our cities or lay 
them under tribute. Our navy is well able to cope with the 
enemy upon the sea, when of proper force, but no instance 
exists where ships have shown themselves of effect in re. 
pelling a superior ‘»rce in a harbor defence. To achieve 
this, we must look for success only in our permanent forti- 
fications. Uvder certain circumstances, floating batteries 
may be of service, when aided by land batteries, but we 
contend that without thas aid they are unavailable. 

There is scarcely a city upon our coast that has not at the 
present time permanent fortifications enough built, and 
partially built, even though they are faulty, both in design 
and construction, to beat off any fleet that can be sent against 
them, if they are but properly armed with the latest improve- 
ments in artillery, and manned by artillerists of education, 
The works of Boston harbor are for over 600 guns; Phila- 
delphia, for 250 guns; New York, 1,000 guns; Newport, 500 
guns; New London and the Connecticut coast, about 800 
guns; Portland and the coast of Maine, 400 guns; Ports. 
mouth, New Hampshire, 200 guns; and the line of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac about 1,000 guns. In this estimate 
we speak only of Northern cities and of permanent fortifi. 
cations. 

In the construction of most of our harbor defences we 
have luvored under the disadvantage of ignorance. Previous 
to the year 1820 the engineers of our army were mostly 
foreigners, wiio lacked talent to obtain employment at home, 
or civilians who made no pretensions to knowledge. As an 
instance of what this ignorance led to, we can point to the 
for:s in our own harbor, built during the last war with 
Great Britain. Eight were erected, of which two were star 
furts and six round, both systems utterly rejected by 
European engineers, and unused for centuries. Of these 
eight forts, five are now abandoned or useless, and three 
have, at an immense expense, been rendered available. 
Of all our harbor defences Fort Schuyler is the most reliable, 
and, properly armed, can command the channel ard prevcnt 
the entrance of a hostiie fleet, though carrying treble the 
number of guns. The landing of a forcé above that point to 
march upon New York over Westchester creek, the Bronx, 
Harlem river and Harlem Heights is a simple absurdity ; the 
deduction therefore is that Fort Schuyler commands all the 
eastern approaches to New York. If this be so, we have then 
only tou look to the Narrows, where accommodativns exist 
for mounting something near 500 guns, constituting a force 
equal to 3,500 guns afloat. To such as will look into the 
experience of the past, and learn the vast preponderance in 
power of a land battery over one on the water, it will be 
unnecessary to say more in favor of putting our house in 
order. Argument may be brought-to bear that the forts of 
olden time did not have iron-clad ships to contend with. 
This is true, but it is equally true that what forts have lost 
in being obliged to contend with irun ships instead of 
wooden ones, they have gained in artillery improvements 
that will allow them to send a bolt of iron against a vessel's 
side, weighing a ton or more. 

Let us be sensible enough to profit by the past as well as 
to improve the present, and while we are looking for some- 
thing better not to despise the means of defence already in 
our hands. 
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Officers and Orderlies. 


Tie spectacle of the officer and the orderly, described by 

a Washington correspondent in the following paragraphs, is one with 

which the visitor to the National Capital must be familiar. The exigen- 

cies of war no doubt require a pretty rigid enforecment of the authority 

represented by rank, Lut one cannot help thinking that fortune or fam 

‘ly, or political influence has often reversed the naturel and true rela 
ions of officers and men: 


‘ Epauletted cavaliers are momentarily passing at a brisk trot, fol- 
‘owed by an orderly at a respectiul distance. At the West End one can 
ee these same cuvuliers dismount, fling the bridle into the hands of the 
1on-commissioned, enter a dwelling aud spend a delightful hour or two 
n the society of the ladies of the house. Under such circumstauces the 
ime doubtless parses very pleasantly to the man inside, but the man 
outside may possibly co: sider the busmess a bore, particulurly if it be 
raining and he is shivering ima wet skin For one the time flies ovly 
too rapidly, for the other itis adrvg. It can be readily under+tvod that 
with such concomitants as a cheertul fire, a luxurious ap«rtment, «nd 
above all an enchanting Phyllis wno waves her magic wand over her 
Corydon whenever he is near her, one can kill time very well. And 
while Corydon reclines at his ease, Fhyilis doubtless sympathises 
heartily with the soldier in his hardships and dangers; but h:r mind 
does not revert t> the grim sergeant who sits on his horse, like Patience 
on a monument, outside. Under such circumstances what are the refiec- 
tions of the non-commissioned? If that mental monologue could have 
been heard, it would perhaps have told how, at the breaking out of this 
rebellion, he and his superior officer were equais, lived fh the same 
neighborhood, with the same friends and tastes, in short socially equal; 
that when the alarm rung throurhout the land that the country was in 
danger, he flew to the rescue with his mite of strength to beat back the 
invaders of the liberties consecrated by the blood of the heroes of ’76; 
and he was content to do it with a musket, while the other must have a 
sword, and with a conditional patriotism he will not serve unless it is 
with shoulder straps. Political or family influence is brought to bear, 
and the thing is done; the much coveted sword is obtained, and hence- 
forward the commissioned and the non-commissioned are separate! a8 
by achasm. So the sergeant bears his cross, and a very h. avy one it 
is. We are not dazzled by the buttons of Corydon as Phyllis is; let us 
t..erefore help this sergeant to bear his annoyances by admiring 
and honoring him as a hero, which he is, for he conquers the enemy an 
himself too.” 


A Lunatic Darkry.—The Southern papers report that 
one of ** Massa Jeff. Davis’s niggers” has been caught in the disreput- 
able business of “ counterfeiting Confederate notes.” He is to be hung 
—unless some one puts in the plea for him that he must have “ labored 
under an aberration of mind.” It is clear no sane “ nigger” would engage 
in such an unprofitable occupation as counterfeiting worthless notes. 





Now anp THEN.—The change which has taken place 
within the last five years in naval armaments is forcibly presented by 
the following facts: Five years »go a sailing sloop-o.-war would have 
been considered well armed with 16 or 20 32-pounders. About 100 men 
were needed to fire such a battery, buth bro:dsides of which discharged 
between 550 and 650 pounds of iron, in 16 or 20 separate quantities. “A 
broadside,” from such a vessel, would consist of some 290 pounds of 
iron. One single shot from the Passaic’s 15-inch gun weighs 450 pounds, 
or nearly twice as much as the 20 guns of anold John Adams or Marion. 
And four men fire the 450 pounds, while 100 were requircd to discharge 
290 pounds. Could any fact better illustrate the nature of the revolu- 
tion going on in naval affairs than this? 
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WALKS AND TALKS. 


Tris week we have another letter from ‘ Stella,” she who 
wrote so sensibly last weck about skating. It is in accordance with her 
promise to give a woman’s views ona subject of much delicacy for a 
woman to handle. She says: 

“ MR. OBSERVER—I hear so much of what I should call twaddle in 
relation to the matter on which [ made allusion last week, thut I can- 

t help following my promise with a few common sense ideas about 
ee from a strong-minded woman who has seen all the world, and 
counted it up, but from a plain girl not yet out of her teens. I shall 
start from the argument that every young lady must be supposed to at- 
tend theatres, parties, «nd such other entertainments as the season may 
afford, and that she is not sufficiently fortunate to have at her call a 
prother for every emergency, or perhars if she has, Mr. Observer, it 
may be a pleasant variety for her to go with somebody else. Under 
these circumstances she can hardly do asa certain young lady of whom 
I on*e heard, who, during a short visit to this city from the paternal 
mansion in Greene county, accepted the attentions of a susceptible 
youth for a week, and during its progress was ushered into an ice 
creamery, and feasted to her heart’s content. What was the astonish- 
ment of the swain, on reaching the street, to be informed by Miss that 
ghe was without money at that moment, but on arriving at home would 
instantly repay hia the amount disbursed for her refection, may be— 
as the newspapers say—better imagined than described. 

“ Now, Mr. Observer, I hold as a leading principle that there is no 
favor on either side when a gentleman chooses to invite a lady to the 
opera, theatre orelsewhere, and she chooses to accept. If he invites 
her, no matter from what cause, it is a presumable case that her society 
will repay him for all trouble and expense. He may possibly only 
invite her through vanity, from a desire to parade her beauty at public 
places, that he may have the credit of good taste, or because she dresses 
well. He may wish to display her because he may understand that 
certain gentlemen, over whom he would so triumph, cannot do the 
same thing, though they may wish to, He may admire the brilliancy 
of her conversation, and regard her a3 what is termed “ good com- 
pany ;” and, last of all, he may really love her, and be only d 2sirous of 
ministering to her enjoyment, and being with her, no matter where. 
Ob, delightful thought! 

“No matter upon what ground the invitation be given, if it is ac- 
cepted by the lady, she does so certainly with no self-sacrificing motive. 
She goes to please herself, and, if she cares for the gentleman—mind 
that—to please him. I shall not enter into the thousand causes that 
may make her accept the invitation; it may only be to show a new 
ponnet, but will conclude it accepted for cause. 

“ The next point is that the lady shall utterly ignore the fact that the 
gentleman is placed ata dime’s expense on her account; she must not 
even be cognizant of the fact, openly, that he possesses a portemon- 
naie, and yet at the same time she must be a jealous guardian over his 
financial rights and interests. Common sense, Mr. Observer, is the best 
test to bring to bear upon this. We all know that shopkeepers, and 
money-takers generally, will always charge a little or a great deal more 
to the gentleman for anything when he is accompanied by a lady, under 
the belief that he will bear the imposition rather than remonstrate. 
Under these circumstances, I hold it to be the lady’s duty to, interpose 
and say positively that the money shall not bepaid. Every gentleman, 
no matter what his liberality or means may be, will admire her for it. 

“ Every lidy can, within a very short time after acquaintance, gauge 
a gentleman’s pocket, or come very near it ; and were I a gentleman and 
any lady persi-ted in surpassing the bounds which I knew she must 
understand, I should have no hesitation in checking her extravagance 
by refusal. How do you like that, Mr. Observer? 

“ Asa casein point: I once knew of a gentleman who, during the pro- 
gress of an admiration for a lady, took her into a Broadway establish- 
ment where some beautiful grapes were displayed ‘ He sel«cted some 
fine bunches, had them weighed, and when they were put up and in the 
lidy’s hands, asked the price. ‘‘ Five pounds at $5 per pound. makes 
$25” The amount was paid slowly, that the lady might have time for 
thought, but she walked away with the grapes. She kaew well that the 
g2ntleman was a man of limited income, and not illiberal, and she knew 
that he could not afford such extravagance. She knew farther that 50 
cents per pound was the largest price that should have been supposed 
chargeable on such fruit, and yet, Mr. Observer, she took the grapes, 
and,as the gentlema; confidentially informed me years after, lost a 
husband. 

* Again, such a thing may occur as tf fact that the gentleman may 
bo forced to pay some financi«] attentions to a ady when his pocket is 
in a depleted condition. At this niom hesitating between a desire 
to appear Jiberal and a fear lest his lim means will not hold out, he 
is in an agonizing position. A smart woman, with quick perceptive 
favulties, will see this in an instant, and rectify it by a sensible abstain- 
ing; but to one who has not these faculties :here is only one way of 
safety, which is, in every case where the gentleman is known not to 
have come on invitation, or where there may be a possibility of such an 
awkward position, that the lady shall as far as possible abstain, only 
allowing what the gentleman himself absolutely insists upon. 

“Tse no reason, Mr, Observer, that a perfect understanding should 
not exist between lady and gentleman on these matters; and no reason 
why she should not be made by him to appreciate his financial ability to 
entertain her. I do not absolutely want « gentleman to say on starting 
out jor the theatre, ‘‘ Now then, Miss Jones, I haven’t but $5 in my 
pocket, consequently you must let me off easy to-night ;” but the thing 
might be weal understood even without a word, and the gentleman not 
be pliced in the awkward situation of the lover who was taken all aback 
at Taylor’s by having his adorable select a brace of broiled woodcock, 
and ws obliged to remonstrate by saying, “‘ Woodcock! why, my dear, 
you don’t know what they are. A woodcock is four times as big as a 
turkey, and they’re very unhealthy at this season of the year.” 

“ But, as 1 see, Mr. Observer, that I am covering paper too fast for 
your space, since the rise in that article, I will even break off. Adieu. 

“ STELLA.” 


Though Stella’s letter is long we print it entire, under the belief that 
all she says is worthy attention, and will lead to thought. 

‘ Pet,” who has attentively read Stella’s letter tq the last line, says 
she entirely approves of its sentiment, and has for many months prac- 
tically carried out, by a partrership arrangement with Willie Smith, a 
rather nice little fellow, who lives just round the corner. They have a 
club purse on taffy and roundhearts, and are solemnly sworn not to 
snatch each other’s edibles, or to eat, except together, whatever they 
may forage. 

The next letter upon our table is one from a youngster of 90, once one 
of the members of the Ancient and Honorable Artiliery, and a hero of 
1812, who proffers us personal aid in making up our promised history of 
the Veteran Corps: 


“Mr. OBSERVER—Through the hands of my great-grandson I transmit 
you thisletter. What I haven’t written hecantell you. Time rolls or, 
sir, and I find myself growing old, but am still, with the aid of glasses, 
having kept glasses from my lip in youth, enabled to read your papel. 
To be sure, my hearing is a little deficient, from a deafening I got ip 
1800, firing the minute guns for the death of the great and good Wash- 
ington. I remember, sir, the time when we, that is, the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery, marched out o Harlem Heights, in 1812, ready to 
repulse the British, who were rumored as approaching the city. It was 
& good time, sir; and though we didn’t have a fight, by George, sir, we 
were ready to, and expected to. There wasn’t less pluck, sir, in those 
daysthan there is now, take my word for it. I have seven grandsons 
and five great-grandsons in the Union army, and I only hope they’ll 
behave as well, sir, as we did upon that occasion. 

“Tam not able to write much, sir, but if, in talking of the Veteran 
Corps, you want the aid of a man pretty well advanced in life, by George, 
you can have it, and welcome. 4 AN OLD SOLDIER.” 

We shall certainly call upon the old soldier, and pump him for in- 
formation. : 

The Banks Expedition has sailed. ‘Gone down to the sea in ships.” 
Where it will turn up is information contraband of wav, but still the 
observer holds to the opinion of last weck. We shall even prophesy 
farth: r, by declaring that if the exp&dition is successful it will land 
Gen. Banks in—the President‘al chair, There is no reason why we 
should not be a political prophet and testify before the nations. Our 
next Presidential candidates will be Banks and Seymour. McClellan 
can never run with the machine, and will never be taken up by the party 


as long as there is any chance of electing a purely party man. Banks 
will be taken hold of because he is conservative, and because his war 
record will be good. A successful General, not too ultra, will have 
every chance over a party man, and so the Observer, without being a 
politician at all, prophesies that Gen. Banks is our next President 
When it occurs, overhaul your FRANK LESLIE’s and make a note of it. 

There is something grand to the mind of the Observer in the fact that 
a nation like ours, while in the very throbs of her war agony, should 
not forget the sufferings of a far-off people. It is like Chesterfield, who, 
when dying, could not forget his politeness, and said, ‘‘ Hand Daroljes 
a chair,” as that gentleman entered the room. Even while we are carry: 
ibg on the greatest war on record, and that entirely upon our own re- 
sources, we see the sufferings of the English people and stretch out to 
them our hands filled with abundant food. While this is being written 
$60,000 have been subscribed—without solicitation—to buy bread for 
Lancashire weavers, and before a week has gone the fund may amount 
to halfa million, These are the triumphs of the heart which make all 
nations one, in spite of Palmerstons, Napoleons, or any other set of 
flunkeys styling themselves governments by divine right. 

The week has been one of political import alone. The Message of the 
President and the Reports from heads of Departments have absorbed 
the attention of the people and the press. The day has gone by when 
we asked, “‘ Who reads a President’s Message?” Now, it is the duty and 
interest of everybody to do so, and everybody wishes to know how the 
country stands. Had they thought so years ago, instead of sleeping on 
a voleano, there would not now have been the necessity, and the coun- 
try would not have been in its present peril. 

The American people are the most ignorant of any on earth regarding 
their political rights. They have not been yet sufficiently oppressed to 
awaken them. Europeans stare in blank surprise at the supine manner 
in which we bear every outrage that is put upon us, and knowing that 
it is not from want of courage, wonder what we mean by allowing our- 
selves to be kicked and cuffed, not only by rebels, but by our own Gov- 
ernment. The true secret, good people over the water, is that too much 
prosperity has made us stout and lazy. We have been wont to trust 
everything to those we put in office, and leave them to do what they 
please, so long as they leave us to do the same. It is ouly within a few 
weeks, by the bold, outspoken words o: a portion of the press, that we 
have summoned up enough attention to see into the fact that our liber- 
ties were being taken from us piece by piece, and that individually we 
stood a sharp chance of being sent to kingdom come on the ancient plan 
approved in the days of Haroun Al-Raschid, but hardly suitable for our 
own. 

One can hardly realize on one of these bright autumn days, while 
walking 'hrough Broadway, that such terrible scenes are enacting 
among us. That the country is ina state of civil war, and that within 
a day’s journey of this gay city, with its unthinking crowds, a million 
and a half of men are crouched like beasts of prey, ready at a moment’s 
notice to fly at each others’ throats. It is impossible for New York 
really to realize the war. It has never been truly brought home to her; 
even though death’s shadow rests upon many of her hearthstones, and 
widows and orphans mourn silently in her homes. 

As anexample to show this, we have from the hands of an expert 
the record of 19 places of public amusement for a single day—Thavks 
giving. During the day and evening 71,982 persons attended, paying 
for the same the gross sum of $20,796 04. Can this be Nero fiddling 
while Rome is burning ? 

We predict further that the coming season in New York will be the 
gayest of many years. The shod‘y aristocracy will come out in all ite 
grandeur and replace the old stock who now have no money. Our 
dancing days are over, but that shall not hinder us from standing by 
while others do it for us. As age comes on we become philosophical as 
well as lazy, and are disposed to regard dancing much in the light of the 
first Persian Ambassador to London, who, on being taken to a brilliant 
ball at Almack’s. was ask2d how he liked it. His excellency stroked 
his beard and nodded his approval. ‘“ But,” said he, ‘‘ why do you not 
make yuur s*rvants do it for you?” 

We wiil allow our friends to do our dancing for us, if they only send 
us reports of how and when it is done, 

THE OBSERVER. 








A GREEN-ROOM READING. 
‘‘The Broker of Bogota.’’ 


Tue admission of an outsider to a theatrical green-room, 
on the + ured occasion of a dramatic reading, is somewhat rare, Never- 
theless, I achieved it some five weeks since. The green room was the 
green room of Niblo’s Garden. What is more, the drama upon the 
stocks was the * Broker of Bogota,” and what is most of all, the reader 
of the play was Edwin Forrest. How I got into the penetralia of the 
dramatic temple shall remain a secret, Suffice it, that I did manage to 
find myself there, with strict injunctions to be quiet, and in no way 
interfere with the business; otherwise I might be turned out, neck and 
crop. Having religiously entered into this obligation, I was allotted a 
four-legged stool and a place outside the door. 

When I say that I was allotted a place outside the door, I must pro- 
test against the fact being in any way considered a slur upon my posi- 
tion in the theatrical world. But it must be confessed the green-room 
of Niblo’s Garden has neither an unlimi.ed amount of length or breadth. 
{n fact, it can by no means be considered the ne plus, etc., of green- 
rooms. In the course of my theatrical experience I have seen far more 
commodious and stylish ones. Indeed, when the whole of the com- 
pany summoned for the reading had been packed into it, { must confess 
that it put me strongly in mind of the style in which the contents of a 
barrel of Dutch herrings are found when its head has first been knocked 
off by the purchiser. This, however, was a subsequent reflection, as 
actors are rarely the most punctual of business men, and Mr. Forrest 
himself, who is seldom, if ever, behind the hour of an engagement, was 
there some fifteen minutes before his audience was complete. Having 
greete1 me with a bow, which eased my soul as regarded the manner in 
which he might be disposed to look upon my intrusion, he interchanged 
a few words with Mr. Wheatley, wh» had on this occasion put his man- 
agerial punctuality in evidence, and then looked at his watch. Contrary 
to my expectation, however, he demonstrated no particular impatience. 
Mr. McCullough had come in at the same time he did; Madame Ponis! 
arrived immediately after; so did Mr. Shewell. Although not impa- 
tient, Mr. Forrest very evidently appreciated the virtue of puuctuality, fur 
he returned thir salutations with one of tho-e more than agreeable 
smiles which occusioually—very occasionally, perhaps—play over his 

rand yet somewhat stern features. Then ho advanced to a smail table 

n the corner of the room and occupied himself in arranging his papers. 

Finally, when the quarter of an huur previous y alluced to had passed, 
and the whole of the audience had arrived and crammed themselves into 
that eighteen feet by seven of space, he addressed them a few explana- 
tory words, and the rooaiog, “em 

Let me candidly admit, I have seldom been so astonished in my 
life. 

Presupporing that Edwin Forrest’s style of dramatic reading must 
necessarily, in some degree, approximate to the passionate fervor and 
marvellous power of his acting, I had entered the green-room with a 
voluntary induction upon the irame of my mind, of my well-worn, if 
decent y-fitting critical surtout. 

In other words, I was disposed to weigh and balance his merits as a 
reader with a sufficiency of that acid dislike to display, which is not un- 
common among literary men, The “ Broker of Bogota” was undoubt- 
edly a fine play, and one written by a genuine poet, although scarcely 
perhaps by a poet of altogether the first class, It afforded plenty ot 
scope ior the artist, had he so willed it, to have developed the whole 
capacity of his voice and style. 

This, however, with a singular self-denial, he seemed to shrink from 
doing. 

Was I disappointed that this should be so? As a critic I most cer 
tainly was, for Mr. Forrest offered me but scanty room to exercise the 
acid:ty of critical taste. There were points which, nevertheless, amply 
repaid me for my degree of disappointment. 

Edwin Forrest, specitically, reads more as a_ gentleman ought to be 
able to read than «ny professional artist whom I have ever listened to 
Iie does not set to work as if he were modelling his reaaing to procure 
the applause of a general audience. There is not the slightest pretence 
in his manner, nor affectation in his style and accent, as is too commonly 
the case with histrionie readers. He does not appear to have the 
shadow of a desire to display the exquisite charm of one of the most 
marvellous voices which h«s ever been heard upon the stage, and which 
consequently acquires, from this chariners on his prt, an infinite degree 
of tenderness in the more delicate passages, while of its power he is so 
much more sparing, that the listener might almost fancy he was endea- 
voring to v il its c«pabilities. Now and then, a suspicion of the 
strength of his organ was indicated, but only rar Once or 
twice his delivery of a passage was literally steeped in sadness, 
and moved me as I have rarely m moved by any reader. But these 
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were momen chances only. He was evidently not for dis- 
play. He was here not bent upon touching the emotione, eimply 


upon being transparently clear to the understanding of those who were 
listening to him. 

Had the copyist made any error in any one of the parts which were 
in the hands of the company, he would once more go over the lines in 
which it might occur, while the artist could expunge the word or 
change the sentence, If a qvestion, touching a phrase or its meaning 
was asked of him, he did not appear to regard it as an annoyance. but 
rather seemed to consider it a pleasure to clear up tle matter which 
—_ be in doubt. And when, indeed, at the close of some two hours 
and a half enjoyment—for such it actually wes—an impertinent individ- 
ual suggested to him that Mr. Wheatley’s light comedy seourdrel in 
the ‘ Broker” was a more telling character than his own, be actually 
smiled and acknowledged to havirg some little su+picion of the fact 
himself, although he added with a degree of racily onic humor— 

* Upon the stage it had never yet proved so.” 

were indeed, as I afterwards reflected, should it prove so? How 
should I have been able to infer that it might be so, once having 
heard the play read—only once? 

What artist would accept a drama upon his first impulsive j e 
None! It was true that a “‘ heaven-made” critic might settle a tragedy’s 
“hash” upon one hearing; but, thank Heaven! “‘ heaven-made 
do not make Se judgment of the world. And so how the 
should I have been able to diggriminate between the value of the two 
characters upon once beg on | heard it read? 

It was certainly true that I had heard it from the lips of the artist 
whose genius has made Dr. Biro’s Play his own, Consequently I had 
a far greater opportunity of arriving at a correct Judgment afforded me 
than 1 might have had if trusting to any other eingle reading, even 
if that lecture had been mine own, under the lamp in my own study. 
Therefore I shall have to wait until I see the “ Broker” upon the stege 
and in Mr. Forrest’s hands. Then I might be able to decide in my own 
mind which of the two parts I should prefer, were I possessed of the 
same intellectual and healthily histrionic talent which he inherits from 
naiaee, and which he has so sedulously and honestly cu.tivated by 
study. 

Sufficient is it that, whatever conclusion I may then arrive at, the 
pleasure I that morning stole outweighs many an intellectual delight 
for which I have aid largely, and leaves the impression upon my mind 
that Mr. Forrest’s reading is one of the most modestly and unstrain- 
edly effective to which I have ever listened, Q. 








WEEKLY GOSSIP—MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC. 


As we predicted, the Opera season has proved a success, 
and the ten nights promised will, in all probability, swell into 40, for 
which we and the public generally are very thankful. The curiosity te 
witness ‘ Dinorah” is increasing, and the management is consequently 
compelled to restore it to the programme. Madame Cordier is winning 
her way into popular favor. Madame Guerrabella and Madame Lorini 
are announced for several new impereonations, and altogether things 
look cheering both for the lovers of the opera and for the management, 

Mr. Forrest continues to attract his nightly crowds to Niblo’s Garden, 
‘and Miss Heron maintains her position as one of the most profitable 
stars a manager could engage. There is much excitement to witness her 
new play, “ Edith,” which we shall notice in our next. 

The Winter Garden rejoices in the reign of Barney Williams and his 
wife. Opposing attrac'ions have no influence upon their audiences; the 
god of mirth and good humor presides at their entertainments, and the 
votaries at that shrine may be counted as “ legion.” 

“ Blondette,” the great fairy spectacle at Laura Keene’s, is so flowing 
over with beautiful women, gorgeous scenery, with decorations and 
‘harming music, that its attractive strength may be computed at 40-horse 
power. Wha ever may be said of its literary merits, there can be no 
doubt of excellence in the points we have enumerated. 

At Wall.ck’s Theatre the sterling old an 1 modern plays and comedies 
ire still in the ascendant, and we have only to remark that the perfec- 
tion of detail for which tois establishment is renowned is preserved in 
every new work presented to the public, 

Barnum keeps up the Thankegiving attractions at the Museum, and 
the halls of that popular place of amusement are consequently crowded 
day and night. 

Every plice of amusement seems at this time to be in the very hey- 
day of preseertiy. The concerts of that wonderful child pianist, the 
beautiful little Teresa Carreiio have been brilliantly attended, and the 
voices of the public and the press unite in proclaiming her as the most 
extraor inary musical genius of the present day. 

The German Opera keeps up a course of steady success. The house 
is crowded nightly, and every novelty renews the excitement. The 
benefit of Mr. Anschutz, the able conductor, takes place on thursday 
evening, the 1lth, when we hope to see the house overflowing with his 
idmirers. He is indefatigable in his exertions to please the public, and 
in addition to the operas already produced, he promisvs 13 other novelties 
before the close of the season. 

Preparations for the English Opera are steadily progressing, and we 
may — for the announcement of the opening night probably within 
t month, 








FRANK LesLIEe’s MONTHLY.—This is one of the largest of 
the Monthlies, and each number contains about an hundred engravings, 
with entertaining, amusing and instructive reading matter, with a cor- 
rect Gazette of Fashion. Representative men and women of America 
appear from month to month. The January number will contain a splen- 
did full leng:h portrait of Mrs. G. B. McClellan, wife of the late Com- 
mander ef the Army of the Potomac —Vermonter, Vergennes, Vt. 





Tue Reset Fioririra at New OrLEaNS.—The Richmond 
Whig, in a recent article, urging the speedy construction of a navy for 
the South, makes a remarkable admission as to the strength of the rebel 
flotilla for the defence of New Orleans, so gallantly destroyed by Com. 
Farragut. It says: 

** And here we may state a fact which, although it may be new to al- 
most all of our readers, we are yet prepared to support and to prove by 
unquestionable authority that our fleet below New Orleans was better 
thin the Yankee fleet, and that if it had been in the hands of competent 
officers it would have driven the enemy’s vessels from the river. The 
Louisiana alone was capable, had she been properly placed, of defend- 
iug the river and saving the city.” 


A Rat_way TO Epuesvus.—If St. Paul were living now, his 
epistle to the Ephesians would be sent by telegraph from Smyrna to 
Ephesus, or he might take a run up to that city in person by the newly 
opened Smyrna and Ephesus railway. By all this we mean to say that 
a railway has just been tinished between Smyrna and Ephesus. It was 
opened on the 15th of September with appropriate ceremonies. Thatis, 
there was a prayer in Arabic by a dervish, and the usual amount of eat- 
ing and drinking by Pashas and Effendis, instead of Congressmen and 
Aldermen. There was a picnic also among the ruins of Ephesus, pro- 
bably on the very siteof the famous temple. The project of a railway 
is on foot between Joppa and Jerusalem, and we shall not be surprised 
soon to see excursion trains adveriised to Bethlehem and the cave of 
Machphela. 





THe War’s COMPENSATIONS.—One of the penalties which 
Great Britain will have to pay for her part in aiding the rebellion will 
be the ac option of a high tariff by the United States; not as a measure 
of retaliition, but of necessity, in order to raise revenue for the inte- 
rest and principal of the war debt. 


Lupwic UBLAND.—Another star has been quenched in 
the literary firmament, and Germany mourns the death of one of her 
greatest poets, Ludwig Uhland. ‘Though thoroughly a nationalist in 
all his poems, he has teen widely known and admired in England and 
Americ», some of whose greatest poets, and among them Longfellow, 
have been his translators. In Germany;no poet, not even Schiller or 
Goethe, has seen his works become so largely the property of the entire 
nation as Uhland. Not avillage can be found in Germany where his lays 
and ballads are not known and counted among the most favorite popular 
sorgs. Beside being a great poet, he was one of the noblest champions 
of the cause of liberty and democratic progress. So pure was his 
character, that no opponent has ever dared to assail it. Uhland was, in 
1848, a member of the German Parliament; where he uniformly acted 
with the “left” or Democratic party. He was born at Tubingen in 
1787, and died there on the 13th of November last. 





THE TEMPORALITIES OF THE Pope.—A petition, signed by 
10,000 Italian priests, who wish to see the Pope sacrifice his temporal 
power, has been published; the signatures are only about an eighth 
part of the whole number of the clergy, who count 80,000 in alls but they 
are of the highest class, while the few who wrote to protest against th 





movement are said to spell ill and think worse. 
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DESTROYED .RAILROAD BRIDGF.—From a Sxeron sy ovr SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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CAICOS, OR EASE HARBOR, TURK’S ISLAND, WESC INDIES.—SKETCHED BY R. QUIN. 





He was shortly | President onda council of eight members, of whom four of the latter 


after ordained Deacgn by the Bishop of New Hampshire, at Ember | chosen by the people, and the other four appointed by the Governmen 


REV. MORGAN DIX. [ ster 0 Seminary, and graduated as D.D. in 1852. 


TuHE present rector of Trinity Church is the son of Major- 


season, 1852. He preached then for upwards of a year at St. Mark’s, 


The President, Colonial Secretary, Crown Commissioner, Receive 


Gen. A. Dix. and was born in the city of New York, 1829. He gra- | Philadelphia, and was ord:ined Priest by the Bishop of Pennsylvania. General, Judge of Supreme Court, Provost Marshal, Queen’s Advo- 
duated at Columbia College, New York, 1848, with the first honors | He came to Trinity Church in 1855, and was 
of his class, and delivered a Greck salutatory oration on that occa- | appointed Assistant Rectorin 1859. On the death 
sion. After studying law for a year, he entered the General Theo- | of Mr. Berrian he succeeded to the Rectorsh'p. 





BEV. MORGAN DIX, BECHOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, N. Y.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY peava 








Mr. Dix is a fine scholar, and 
speaks several modern lan- 
guages. He has travelled 
extensively, andis very much 
beloved by his parishoners, 
especially the poorer classes, 
among whom his labors are 
untiricg. 


GEN. G. L. HARTSUFF. 

Tis reliable soldier 
was born in New York, in 
1829, and entered West Point 
in 1848. He was breveted 
2d Lieutenant in the 4th 
Artillery, 1852. 

He was then engaged in 
the war against the Florida 
Indians, and on one occasion 
pariicularly distinguished 
himself, barely escaping with 
life, after offering a most 
desperate resistance. Atthe 
commencement of the pre- 
sent rebellion he was sent to 
the West, where he main- 
tained his former reputation 
for gallantry and military 
ability. He was then ordered 
to Virginia, where he saw 
much hard service. He was 
wounded in the battle of 
Antietam, but has since re- 
covered. Although he has 
not been at any personal 
pains to make himself pro- 
minent, his natural soldierly 
qualities never fail to raise 
him very high in his pro- 
fession, should his life be 
spared. 
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TURK’S ISLAND, W. I. 


THe Caicos, or East 
Harbor, comprises a portion 
of the British possessions of 
the West Indies. They are 
ph sically a portion of the 

ahama groups. They were 
erected into a cy 
445. The 
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GEN. GEORGE lL HABSSUPT.~PSOM 4 PHOTOGRAPH BY BRAIN. 
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cate and S: Justice, all reside at Grand Turk. The fcrmer 
receives a sala = per annum, the others salaries ranging 
from $1,500 to $2,300 per annum. The length of Turk’s Island is 
seven and a half by an average width of two miles. The popul.tion 
is estimated at 2,000, two-thirds of whom are colored. The staple 
peer of the island is salt. The ave annual quantity produced 

750,000 bushels, at an average price of 11 cents per bushel. The 
surface of the island is low and barren, and from the exposed posi- 
tion of its harbor is very insecure for shipping. The town, as will 
be seen from our sketch, consists of scattered groups of bouses ex- 
tending along the harbor. It contains only a few good buildings, 
two churches, abeut a dozen ttores, a mil tary barracks where her 
Britannic Majesty’s interests are protected by one company cf em- 
ancipated Africans, officered by the usual numbers of her Majesty’s 
Anglo-Saxon subjects. 

The Caioos, or East Harbor, lies about 20 miles in a south- easterly 
direction from Turk’s Island. It is also a salt-producingis'and. It 
is considerably smaller than Turk’s Island, and has a population of 
only 350 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom are colored. It exports 
annually 225,000 bushels of salt, the greater portion of which is 
brought to the United States. The public offices are those of Deputy 

% $500 per annum, and a Deputy Stipendiary Magis- 

, salary annum. The President of Turk’s Island pays 
periodical visits here. Caicos, owing to some prominent rocks 
and inlets lying at the entrance to its harbor, is by some deemed un- 
safe for vessels, but we have been informed by the United States 
Consul that no accident has ever occurred to vessels during the 18 
years it has been a salt-producing island. 








THE ROSE OF GALWAY. 
(The Galway Vindicator records the death of Miss Rose O'Connor, 
who, having consented to a private wedding with an English officer, 
read in a newspaper that he was already married. The shock was 80 
great that she took to her bed and died the same day.] 
LAUGHING at breakfast, 
She took up the paper, 
Holding it daintily, 
With fingers so taper. 
Why does she start so, 
And her sight glimmef, 
While her pvor eyes look 
Dimmer and dimmer? 
All that she prized on earth, 
All that she cherished, 
In that one instant 
Had faded and perished. 
He, whom she deemed so true, 
Was a betrayer; 
Whom she loved more than life, 
Was her soul’s slayer. 
There she sat all day, 
No statue stiller, 
Eyes fixed and tearless, 
Mute as a pillar. 
When the great stars came, 
Quite broken-hearted, 
With one expiring sigh 
Her breath departed. 
Fare thee well, fare thee well, 
Sweet Rose O’Connor, 
Crushed by the weight 
Of one day’s dishonor. 


THE BLOOD OF THE CORVOISIEURS. 


‘¢ By heavens, Pierre! I’m ashamed of you, and I was al- 
most going to say ashamed of the land that could nurture such ideas 
and call them patriotism !” 

«I did not expect sympathy from you, George; you always were 
half Yankee.” 

‘See here, Pierre, we’ve had enough such talk, and I see clearly 
that if we go on in this way there will be something rougher than 
this between us.” 

‘So let it be! Come what will, I’ll not halt my tongue as long as 
I feel that there is something to say that should be said.” 

“Should be said! Is it abuse of a poor helpless girl that should 
be said ?” 

Yes! if that “ poor, helpless girl,” as you call her, be the enemy 
of my country, she is my enemy, your enemy , and nothing that can 
be said is bad enough.” 

“Bravo! and this is your boasted chivalry. War declared upon a 
poor girl who is unfortunate enough not to be able to agree with you 
in all your ultra ideas.” 

“* Why, by George, sir, she has had the impudence to put forward 
the opinion that the Confederate States are politically and morally 
wrong, and that we, the leaders and makers of the conventions that 
declared them ‘livorced from that miserable old failure the United 
States, are insr». -’ and politically guilty of erime. Do you think I 
will harbor 4? ~nai1tin my house another day? Why, sir, she’ll 
corrup: aghter «»” alienate my wife.” 

“Upon my soul, Picire, 4 nonor Miss Barstow for speaking out 
sc piuin in the enemy’s camp. It shows that she has pluck. It 
sows that she is a noble woman and dares defend the cause she 
veliev: ” 

“It shows, sir, that she is a wretched little Yankee—governess, 
that’s what it shows, sir, and she shall leave my house this night; 
yes, if she travels to Savannah on ivo+!” 

“ She shall not dothat, Pierre; for'though my house is a bachelor’s 
hall, I'll turn out in the negro quarters myself by way of playing 
propriety, and put Miss Barstow into the hands of aunt Jenny, if 
you send her off to-night.” 

“Will you! Then by George, sir, you shall have a chance to play 
off your philanthropy, for out of my house she shall yo to-night, 
any way.” 

“ Pierre! think twice before you commit such an act. How will 
it sound when the red heat of the present grows cold, that Pierre 
Corvoisieur has turned a poor governess, who has served him faith- 
fully for three years, out upon the road, with a taint attached to her 
that may cost her liberty if not life.” 

“I’m not afraid about how it.will sound, sir, The name and blood 
of the Corvoisieurs have been known on this spot for a couple of 
centuries, and, by heaven, they'll be able to stand all that can be 
said, or thought of them in reference to a Yankee schoolmistress, a 
puritan ssint, who holds it a sin to whip a nigger for stealing.” 

“Yes, Mr. Corvoisieur, or to counsel ignorant men that the true 

to redress a fancied wrong is to shed blood; for to bloodshed 
ait pafestanite wnaiinent will come, olan though those who have 
raised the storm may geek to stay it.” 

The last words were spoken by e tall, fair girl, of about twenty- 
three, who entered at the moment the previous speak was ending 
his sentence. The conversation was held - the verandah ofa 
fine house overlooking the Savannah river, than twenty miles 
distant from the city of that name. 

Pierre Corvoisicur was a small wiry man, with sharp, black eyes, 
that, undeg the excitemetit of his talk, snapped and wandered, from 
point to point, with almost unnetural quickness. His companion 
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was George Stewart, no longer a young man, but one upon whom 
forty years sat gracefully, just touching his dark brown hair with a 
thread of white and giving his tall figure the necessary fulness. 

As the young lady entered the piazza he raised his hat and stepped 
forward quickly to take her hand, with an air that showed the polished 
man of the world, and a desire to carry, for the occasion, an em- 
pressement that should convince Miss Barstow that she did not stand 
unfriended and alone. It was, perhaps, the immediate understand- 
ing of this that threw into the face of the governess an instantaneous 
calm as she took the proffered hand. 

“ § trust, then, madam, that you will ne longer countenance, by 
your presence, one of those traitors upon whom you are pleased to 
be so severe. This house is no longer worthy of such a dweller as 
yourself. { should be sorry to have you trust yourself to its shelter 
another night.” 

“Do I understand you that I am to leave it to-day, Mr. Corvoi- 
sieur ?” 

‘* To-day, madam, to-day!” 

There was a silence of some moments, and the young girl straight- 
ened herself and bent her proud eyes on Mr. Corvoisieur. 

“T think, sir,” she said at last, ‘that I have heard you boast of 
your knightly sires, of the chivalric blood that flows within your 
veins ?” 

Mr. Pierre centred his gaze upon her eyes for an instant. 

“Yes, madam, the best blood in Georgia, the blood of the Cor- 
voisieurs ; Pierre Philip Courtnay de Corvoisieur, chevalier, won his 
knighthood at Cressy.” 

‘*You will pardon my ignorance, Mr. Corvoisieur, Americans 
know little about such things and naturally fall into error, but I had 
been led to believe from my reading that a certain sequence of 
knightly blood was an impulse to defend a defenceless woman. I 
have, sir, some brothers who are a thousand miles away, and who 
are not of noble blood, there being nothing, Mr. Corvoisieur, better 
in their veins than that ef grand old Stark of Bennington, and yet I 
feel sure my plebeian brothers would not thrust a woman from their 
house at an hour’s notice, when the roads were filled with armed 
men, inflamed by bad advice aud drink.” 

The back of Pierre Corvoisieur was at that moment turned to 
Stewart, or perhaps the nod of satisfaction given by that gentleman 
to the governess would have sadly stirred that boasted blood. As it 
was, the bold speech of Miss Barstow had the effect of making a 
portion of it dance into the brown face of its owner and tingle 
through his fingers until they performed a convulsive movement 
about the scrubby gray moustache that adorned his upper lip. The 
bolt had been launched at Mr. Pierre Corvoisieur that made retreat 
impossible. The blood of the Corvoisieurs had been derided, sat'r- 
ized, ay even insulted on its own stronghold in his person. There 
was but one course, and it came in a few words. 

“ Here, you Sam, get the carriage ready and bring it to the door 
immediately,” was Mr. Pierre’s command to a negro who was at 
that moment crossing the yard. Turning to Miss Barstow, ‘ You 
will be ready to leave, madam, in an hour. Sam can drive you and 
your trunks over to Brown’s tavern, where you can undoubtellly get 
conveyance to Savannah.” 

Miss Barstow bowed a cold assent, and turned away to make 
preparations for her journey. Stewart stepped forward quickly. 

‘Miss Barstow, pardon me a mument. I am aware that an offer 
of the kind is not in accordance with recognised rules, but never- 
theless I shall insist that you make my house your home, and when- 
ever you are ready to go to Savannah it shall be in my company. 
Indeed it must, it shall be. And Jenny will do everything to make 
you cumfortable, and I will drive you to Savannah myself; or, if 
you prefer it, Yellow Jim shall; he is a careful driver, I assure 
you.” 

The stout-hearted bachelor colored and stammered over his 
speech, and when finished, stared at the governess with a frightened 
look. 

Onlya moment the fair girl hesitated, and then with a glance 
frem which all the fire she had bestowed upon Mr. Pierre melted 
away, she turned and placed her hand in that of Stewart. 

“*T accept your offer, sir, and will claim aunt Jenny’s care under 
your roof until to-morrow, and then your own guidance to Savan- 
nah.” 

Miss Barstow turned away a second time to enter the house, and 
Stewart to encounter the flushed and enraged face of Pierre Cor- 
voisieur, his sister’s husband, It was not the first time that he had 
felt it necessary for him to oppose the passion of his brother-in- 
law, or to cneck him in some overbearing assertion, or «: sumption 
of the blood of the Corvoisieurs. There was one weak oint on the 
side of Mr. Pierre, a puint which, though never asserte by Stewart, 
was a powerful weapon in his favor with the other. . . was simply 
the love of Mr. Pierre, in spite of his blocd, for theb-- ad acres and 
plethoric bank account of Stewart, and the belief . at the same 
would descend by wi!l to the Corvoisieurs, as repi-sented by two 
dark and impulsive girls, at that moment above stairs, indulging in 
a wild burst of crying over the sudden departure of their governess. 

It was this perhaps that stayed Mr. Pierre s tongue and blood, 
when, an hour later, Stewart drove away from the plantation with 
Miss Barst>w in his buggy, bidding Yellow Jim to foliow with the 
trunks, and leaving that chivalric gentleman to vent the boiling of 
the close bottled blood by shaking his clenched fists at a negro who 
was lazily trimming the mane of a colt at the stable door, and im- 
mediately afterwards ordering the same manipulator to be tied up 
for a round dozen, because he stared in mute astonishment at the 
master’s demonstration. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“Ashley, do you dare use such language to me in my own 
house ?” 

“Don't make a fool of yourself, Mr. Stewart; ye may just scratch 
around as much as ye please, but the thing has got to be done.” 

“It bas, hasit? And so I’ve got to give this young lady into the 
hands of you three gentlemen, to be escorted to Savannah ?” 

** That's so, colonel. -We‘re the c’mittee a’pinted by the Chatham 
County Vigilance Committee.” 

* Aud what if I don’t choose to comply with your demands ?” 

“ Wal, colonel, I reckon it'll go mighty hard with ye.” 

“See here, Ashley, and you, gentlemen, you know me pretty well. 
You know that if I say that I will do a thing, I will do it. You 
know that I have a few over a hundred good niggers on the planta- 
tion, and that every one of my boys will die for me, if I say the word. 
Now, then, I have a few shooting irons about the house, and a few 
pikes in the stable, that have been there since my father put them in 
the hands of his niggers in the time of the great insurrection, and I 
have a few friends in the neighborhood to help me out. You can go 
back to your Vigilance Committee and tell them that I shall take 
Mise Barstow to Savannah this afternoon, under that escort, and if 
any of the Vigilance Committee wishes to take her out of my hands, 
let them try it, and by Heaven gijey’!l find out that though I haven’t 
any of the blood of Corvoisieur 1 my veins, that I have some of that 
old grandfather's of mine who-was out with Marion and helped to 
build up our glorious country.” 

This was part of the conversation held in the parlor of Stewart’s 
house on the day after that on which Miss Barstow’s exodus from 
Corvoisieurs oceurred, between the proprietor and three devotees of 
Vigilance Committees, Secesh, tobacco and whi-key. The last 
declaration of Stewartseemed somewhat to unsettle their calculation, 


| and occasioned%-long ‘silence, varied only by the *stppresscd w hist- 








ling of Ashley, and the spitting of his companions. At last the 
gentleman broke out— 

“Wal, colonel, I don’t see that we’ve anything more to do here, 
It’s a mighty bad fix as it stands.” 

“Bad for you, gentlemen, not for me,” was the response with 
which Stewart ended the talk and motioned his visitors out. 

It was an odd procession that escorted Madeline Barstow that 
afternoon on her way to Savannah. Half a score of gentlemen has- 
tily gathered from a circuit of twenty miles around, and five score of 
negroes from the plantation of Stewart. There was a spice of feudal 
romance about it to Madeline that well compensated for the danger, 
and George Stewart felt that he was well repaid for whatever trouble 
might grow out of it, in the knowledge that he had saved the beauti- 
ful girl who rode so bravely by his side from harm or even contact 
with the wretches who were prowling through the country, commit- 
ting the basest outrages under color of patriotism. 

It was nightfall when the convoy arrived upon the suburbs of 
Savannah, and the negroes were dismissed by Stewart to return to 
the plantation, while his friends assisted in the escort to the hotel, 
There was danger lurking in every step, and no man knew at what 
moment he was to be denounced. The first grand blow had not yet 
heen struck that should make a bloody streak in history, but at 
Charleston the parricidal guns were pointed, and none could say how 
soon escape, for such as would escape, might be cut off. Stewart 
would not leave his charge until she was safe on board the steamer 
that was to bear her to New York, if they were still in time, and the 
steamer was not stopped by the Jowering shadow of war. 

Another day passed, and Stewart and his charge stand upon the 
deck of the steamer uttering their farewells. In a few minutes the 
ship will be ploughing her way northward and the hour of terror will 
be past, but yet in neither fice do we see a sign of joy. In the eyes 
of Madeline there are tears as she returns the pressure of Srewart’s 
haxds, and the strong man is weak before the fair girl who is seek- 
ing pledges from him. 

‘““We may never meet again on earth, but you will promise me 
one thing. Never, take arms against your country. Die rather 
become a traitor.” 

A renewed pressure of the hand was the answer— 

** When this strife is over, which I foresee is to come, I shall be 
so glad, so proud to hear that he who was to me in the hour of my 
danger more than brother remained: faithful through the storm to 
his flag and to all his people—not a section.” 

As Stewart looked up in the calm, clear blue eyes, he thought 
never were words so spoken that seemed so to come from inspira- 
tion, and he answered, 

**You shall, I promise you shall!” and following quick upon the 
words came the warning toll of the bell and the shout, ‘‘ All ashore!” 
Without resistance he drew Madeline’s head to his shoulder, pressed 
one kiss upon her forehead, and in a moment was walking away up 
the wharf without cacting a look behind. 

Months have rolled away, and Madeline, in her quiet New York 
home, has watched the events she prophesied—the second birth of a 
mighty nation. Three brothers she had, all of whom were in the 
Federal army, doing good service in carrying out the princip'es in 
which they believed, and under which they enjoyed freedom of 
thought and action. Victory after victory had been won, und fold 
after iold of the deathly embrace has been gathered about the traitors, 
The peace conquering army of the North is safely enscone:d at Port 
Royal, within a short forty miles of the plantati:ns of Stewart and 
Corvoisieur, and the latter gentleman is safe in the guard-house at 
Hilton’s Head, having been identified as Major Pierre Corvoisieur, 
of the Confederate army, even though he bad doffed his uniform and 
ventured into the Union camp to reclaim a small squad of the Cor- 
voisieur negroes who had claimed the title of “contraband.” He 
is comforted with the assurance that it will go hard with him, as by 
military law he can be taken out and shot asa spy. That the blood 
of the Corvoisieurs is trembling slightly for the safety of the case in 
which it is contained is another fact, or it certainly would not so 
anxiously desire to send for Mr. George Stewart, with whom it has 
held little inte: course since the affair wlth Miss Barstow. 

Stewart has made his appearance in the Union camp on the sum- 
mons sent, but an interview with the prisoneris denied. The Gene- 
ral in command is pretty well posted with regard to his neighbors for 
many miles about, an¢ George Stewart is somewhat surprised at 
finding his nae and Union proclivities known to many of the prin- 
cipal officers, and that they act as key to procure a most gratifying 
interview with the General, who says one who is so highly spoken 
of by some of his own officers as Mr. George Stewart, but that he 
cannot go behind his duty with regard to such an arch rebel as Cor- 
voisieur. 

‘Some of his own officers,” the words puzzle Stewart. Who 
among the Union officers can know him. The General will send for 
them. 

In a few minutes two handsome stalwart fellows entered the tent, 
one with the silver trefoil on his shou'der-straps, the other with the 
double bars. A thrill goes over the heart of Stewart, and the old 
flush flies into his face. He does not require an introduction, a 
glance into the eyes of the first is enough, though Stewart has never 
looked into that face before, he knows that he has met the brothers 
of Madeline Barstow, and in a moment their hands are clasped. 

They are splendid fellows, those brothers, though they have no- 
thing better in the way of blood in their veins thin that of vulgar oid 
Stark of Bennington. Stewart has not been wi'b them a couple of 
hours before he feels that he would have admitted it, no matter where 
or how he had met them. 

They can do nothing for Corvoisieur in the way of release. The 
evidence is positive that he has been in, or is in then, in the Con- 
federate army, but by their influence he shall be simply rezarded as 
a prisoner of war and sent North under that designation, though it 
is certain that his ‘* contrabands ” will be forfeited. 

Of the other matter to which Stewart had referred, they could say, 
“Yes.” At any time he pieased they would secure him a passage 
to New York on a Government steamer, and in the meantime he 
cou'd go and return between camp and plantation as he pleased. 
Farther than this, the brothers were soon to have a furlough, and 
would, if aoe to Stewart, accompany him North. 

They had touched the very point, the very thing that was coursing 
through Stewart’s brain, how he was once more to meet Madelice. 
It was a weak deceit that he had advanced, that of business at the 
North. The memory of that brave girl’s reliance on him, her ride 
into Savannah, the pleading words on board the steamer, and the 
pledges he had given her, had been with him every moment since 
the day they had parted. Now he would see her again. 

Another turn of the kaleidoscope and we are in New York. It 
was a new phase of the story for the brothers, the meeting between 
Made'ine and Stewart. They knew of the dismissal of their sister 
from the house of Corvoisieur, of the noble conduct of Stewart, of 
the ride to Savannah, and the embarkation by steamer; but there 
was that inner story of which they knew nothing, until they had 
ushered the new comer into the presence of their sister, and wit- 
nessed the quick start, the blush, the clasped hands, and oh! the 
most proper and impulsive of brotherly kisses. 

The story is told. There has been a wedding in th street, 
and the daughters of Pierre Corvoisieur are no heirs of their 
Uncle St-wart. 

Their father, in spite of his blood, is a prisoner of war, with but 
little hope, as the account now stands, of exchange. Stewart has en- 

ment that such a thing m»y be possible as a discharge, on 
condition that he shall take the oath of allegiance, and it 1s sti ongly 
whispered that such a consummation would not be repulsive to the 
blood of the Corvoisieurs. 

December 1, 1862. 





J. W. Warsow. 
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Marshal Lamon has delivered several to military The American mandarin, Ward, has been killed at Run . 

THE SOUTH CAROLINA LOYAL COLORED REGIMENT thei eo nas arp China, in battle with the rebels. His death is a great misfortune to the 
IN ACTION. The Buard of Aldermen have donated $50,000 towards building imperialirts. 

(Continued from page 200.) a Roman Ca*holic Orphan Asylum. The Ex-Queen of Naples has left her nuns and nunnery, and is 


there was also a very general display of the most unimpeachable 
ivory. 

Expeditio. of Armed Contrabands into Georgia. 
Whatever muy be the abstract opinion of the community as to the 
licy of forming con traband regiments, there c#n be ro doubt as to 

tho great interest with which the public must regard the first hostile 
collision between the slaves and their former misvers. Through the 
kindness of an officer we present two sketches to our readers, i lus- 
trating two events in the recent expediti m up the D»boy river, Geor- 
gia, under the gallant Col. Beard, whose report we give as a curiosity : 


COL. BEARD’S OFFICIAL REPORT. 

need Baavvost, 8. Cae 22, a. 
RAL—I have the honor to repert that, as di y you, I pro- 
re the 13th inst., on the United States steamer marina herd with 
160 of the ist South Carolina voluateers (colored regiment) in quest of 
lumber and other articles needed for the Department. The steamer Ben 

Deford, ordered by you to report to me at Doboy Sound, did not, owin 
to heavy fogs and adverse winds, reach that point until the 19th inst. 
On the 18th, accompanied by the United States gunboat Madgie, I pro- 
ed to the mills located on Doboy river, Geo On reaching the 
mil] 1 found it necessary to reconnoitre the land adjacent thereto. To 
do this it was needful to cross a narrow causeway leading from the mill 
through aswamp to the main high land—a distance of about 450 yards. 
This high land was heavily wooded, except on the sammit, which was 
cleared and occupied with houses. My men—3s in number—had no 
sooner passed across the causeway and through the woods to the clear- 
ing beyond, than they were fired on by the enemy, who were posted in 
the thicket in front and on both sides. On the first fire one man was 
dangerously wounded, and a momentary panic seized the men; but it 
was ooly momentary. They speedily rallied and opened a brisk fire on 
the places occupied by the concealed enemy. This fire they kept up With 
at regularity and coolness, until ordered by me to retire to the end 

of the causeway. ; 

They retired, firiog as they went with a slowness and deliberateness 
that could not have been surpassed by veterau troops. Three others 
were severely wounded while they were retiring. When my men 
reached the end of the causeway, I had the -ow gun of the Dorlingt+n 
directed on the woods, after which the fire of the enemy ceased, though 
numbers of them were seen during the days and nights we remuined. I 
succeeded in londing the steamers Ben Deford and Darlington with from 
200,000 to 300,000 feet of superior boards and planks, besides securing a 
number of circular and other saws, belting, corn miils snd other pro- 
perty, whi-h I was directed by you to obtain for the use of aad depart- 
ment, OLIVER T. BEARD, 

Lieut.-Col. 48th New York State Vols. 
Brig.-Gen, Rufus Saxton, U. 8. Volunteers, Military Governor, Depart- 
ment of the South. 


Picking off Sharpshooters. 


Our third sketch represents the ae in which the contraband 
volunteers picked off the rebel ~— oters concealed in the trees 
on the bank of the Sapello river. The lively correspondent of the 
New York Herald thus relates the affair : 

“The United States transport steamer Darlington, Capt. Crandell, 
left here some two weeks since to gather up contrabands and do 
such good to the Union and such harm to Secesh as might conve- 
niently come in her way. The expedition was commanded by Lieut.- 
Col. Gliver T. Beard, of Bro »klyu, an « fficer of the 48th New York 
Vo'unteers—an able, brave and efficient person. At St. Catherine’s 
th: y found that the rebel Col. Braelsford had driven off the contra- 
binds and that he had killed some in so doing. She next went into 
Fernandina, where she arrived safely, starting from Fern indina, 
after some delay, with 62 soldiers (colored) of the lst South Carolina 
voluntcers, under command of Captain Trowbridge. She pursued 
her way, breaking up salt works, destroying some 95 large salt ket- 
tles, also boilers, includiag a stray t innery, whose leather and fixings 
were suddenly confiscated. Contrabands to the tune of enough to 
stock a biz plantation were also removed from further attendance 
upon secesh ma-ters. Then came an attack on the buat from sharp- 
shooters stationed in trees. The intelligent contrabands, however 
blocked this game, and picked off several from beltind the Darling- 
ton’s barricades in an artistic manner, proving that their turkey- 
shooting experiences had not been entirely thrown away. Col. Beara 
stood outside like a man, and exposed himself most gallantly unti 
the enemy had enough. The same is true of Capt. Trowbridge; and 
as for the darkeys, they covered themselves with glory, as witnesses 
the official report of the brave officer accompanying the expedition. 
When soldiers manage these sort of things, and are not interfered 
with, the material is sure tu do its work.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 


Monpay, Dec. 1, 1862.—Senate.—After the President’s 
Message waa received the Senate adjourned. 

House —Mr. Cox, of Ohia, moved a resolution censuring the Go ern- 
ment for arbitrary arrests; it was lost by 80 t.» 40. Mr. Richardson, of 
Illinois, aloo mide some very strong remarks upon this gross abuse of 
Pio er, | as President’s Message was then received, and the House 

ourned, 


TUESDAY, DEC. 2.—SENATE.—Mr. Powell off-red a resolution request- 
ing to be informed as to what citizens of Kentucky had been subjected 
to arbitrary arrests. Laid over. Mr. Davis moved that a Convention 
should be held iu Louisville the first Monday in April 186%, to consider 
the best means to restore the Union. Laia over, Adjourned. 

_Hovusr.—The proceedings were unimportan , consisting of a resolu- 
tion to increase the pay of private soldiers, and diminishing that oi 
Officers not in active service. ~ 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 3.—SENATE.—Mr. Saulsbury demanded informa- 
tion from the Secretary of War concern'ng the arrest of certain citizens 
of Delaware. Aiter s me business of little importance, adjourned. 

HovsE.—No business of importance. 


THURSDAY, DEc. 4.—SENATE.—After some trifling preliminary busi- 
ness. Mr. Sherman called for information concerning the campaign of 
the Potomac. and the surren“er oi Harper’s Ferry. 

House —Mr. Wickliffe offered a resolution making inquiries of the 
Judiciary Committee concerning the Military Govervorship of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, After considerable discussion on various subjects, 
the House adjourned. 


Fripay, Dec. 5.—SENATE —A resolution was passed calling for in- 
telligence respecting the Indian massacres. Mr. PoWell’s resolution 
60 arbitrary arrests was passed. Adjourned till Monday. 

Hovustk.—Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, offered a resolution declaring that 
at no time has the Government been more able to put down the rebel- 
lion, and that it is the duty of all, officers, soldiers and legislators, *‘ cor- 
dially te strike the assaseins at once wh > have conspired to destroy our 
exietence.” The vote ou its pasexnge was 145 to 1, Mr. Cox, of Ohio, 
offered a resolution, declaring that the word “ assassin ” in Mr. Morrill’s 
resolution, should apply te all who have been instrumental in bringing 
on the war, and who are not in favor of the Constitution as it is and the 
Union as it was. It was tabled, 8 to 31. 


EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—The President has respited all but 10 of the 139 Indians 
sentenced to be hung for their atrocities in Minnesota. It has caused 
Universal ind guation. 

PO mag Some of Stewart’s gang, on the 28th of November, made a raid 
f to Maryland, and seized Messrs, Smith and Harris, of Urbana—the 
ormer escaped, the latter they murdered, 

——— Several of the New Jersey newspapers are being printed on 
brown paper, and reduced to one page. 


The Boston papers have raised their price from two to three 














cents. 

——— A gentleman who dined on the 26th of November, in Richmond, 
with Mr. Lawley (London Times correspondent), and Vizetelly (London 
News artist), says their dinner cost $15. It consisted of wild duck, bad 
elaret and pumpkin pie. 

—— Some personal friends of Gen. Banks presented him with a 
black horse, worth $1,000, previous to his departure from New York. 

——— The Naugatuck has had a 120-pound James gun substituted for 
the one that burst. , 2 

——— The Albany Gas Company, instead of selling their coke, give it 
to the poor. 

——— The whole number of deaths at Hilton Head and Key West 
from ) ellow fever during the season was only 95. 

——— The editor of the Alla Californign has been presented with a 
Sack of potatoes containing three only, each weighing 20 pounds. 

—— In the town of Teresa, Dodge county, Wis.. the unmarried men 
who were not drafted, volunterily « fi red to go without price as substi- 


tutes for those drafted who huve families, 








Many of the Fort Warren prisovers were releveed on Thanks- 
girice Day. Among them were Pierre Soulé and Marshal Kane of 
altimore, 


The McKinstry trial, now progressing in St. Louis, will cost the 
Government $'°0.000, There are: lso now on hand court martials on 
McDowell, Fitzjohn Porter and Bnell! 


——— The Charter election on the 2d Dec. resulted in the election of 
Judge Brennan for Comptroll»r and Develin for Corporation Counsel. 


Rev. H. Ward Beecher'’s brown stone mansion in Brooklyn re- 
ceived a coat of tar the other night, windows and all. 


The Morris Canal. N.J.. is very busy now running boats with 
coals from Philadelrhia to New York. 


As our slave ponulation doubler every °0 years—in 1900 there 
will be nearly 10,000,000 of them to purchase and take care of. 


—— A Secret Soriety has been formed in Minnesota for the condign 
punishment of all Indians connected or suspected of complicity with the 
recent massacres, 


G.R Hoffman, of Effingham county, Illinois, raised last yeor 
two bushels of enffee. The first year the plants were unproductive, the 
second year they bore a little, and produced a full crop the third year. 
He 30 bushels can be grown per acre. 


thern. — Gen. McNeill, who so barbarously shot ten rebel 

soners as retaliation for the disappearance of a loyalist, is responsible 

to the Missouri State Government. The missing loyalist has returned, 
which makes MeNeill’s action indefensible. 


Col. McRae, formerly Consul to Paris, and recently eommander 
of the 5th regiment North Car»lina volunteers, has resigned his com- 
mission, on the ground that, “ consistent with his sense of dignitv and 
pony raematy he could no longef# serve the Government of the Confeder- 
ate States.” 


—-— The Richmond Enquirer saya, with great simnlicity: ‘ The 
battle, whenever itm y he fought, between Gen, Lee and Gen. Burnside 
if euceessful *o the Confederate arms, in the oninion of some, will he 
the final battie of the war. This may or may not he the effect of a Con- 
federate victorv. It eortainly will not have the effect of ending the 
war if resulting in a Confederate defeat. or even a drawn battle. or 
undeeided battle like thatof Sharpsbure. To produce perce the victorv 
must be overwhelming, the ront complete, an Ansterlitz or Jena. If 
such a victory cap be obtained, the defence of Washineton will he gone 
and that city may be cantured. Such a rerult should be before the eyes 
of our soldiers, and be the object of the contest.” 

—— TheCh rieston paners evidently exnect that Banks's Expedition 
is intended for their pestilent little Stote. Reanregard hos lost much of 
of his poor larity, in consequence of his telling Cant. Rhett that Rich 
mond was the great point to defend, for if that fell the cause was lost, 
and Charleston must submit. 

It would seem as though New Orleans was really ore of the 
least infected cities in Secessia. The excellent condition of the city. 
and its total absence from yellow fever, have had great influence upon 
the minds of the inhabitants. 

A letter from Gen. Preston, of the rebel armv in Tennesace, is 
very gloomy as to the rebel prospects, He advises his wife (in Nash- 
ville) to look for peace in rome happier land, until this cruel weris over 
He says that James RB. Clay (the recreant son of Henry Clay) bitterly 
denounces Bragg for disanpointing the expectations which he inspi-ed 
Clay has no command. Preston says Clay is discontented, disappointed 
nd ang-v as to Kentucky. She has become an open shame, I fear, to 
our enemies, a scorn and derision even to Yankees, to whom she wae 
betrayed. 

Military.—C»pt. Fowler, who was wounded at Manassas, is re- 
cruiting in New York for the 12th New York volunteers, 

Twenty-one men of the Maine artillery deserted from New- 
herne latelv, carrying with them their arms and equipments. It was 
done as revenge for delay in their pay. , 


Dr. Hunt, Surgeon of the 27th Massachusetts, was lately mur- 
dered by guerillas near Washington, N. C. 

Gen. Binks left on the 4th of December in the flagship of hie 
expedition—the North Star—for “the Sonth” Previous to his de 
partnre a large rumber of prominent men paid him the comp iment of 
asking his comnany in a trip about the bay in a steamer, on whicli war 
served a aplendid collation, Remarks were made by Gen. Barks, 
Mayor Opdyke, Gov. Curtin and others. 

The village of Greenville, on the Tar river, N. C., is now ocev 
pied by our troops. - 

Guerillas still hover nea? Memphis, burning cotton, forcing 
men into the rebel ranks, and capturing stragglers. 

Gen, Sherman on the 1st of December was at Coldwater, De 
Soto county. Miss., 32 miles south of Memphis, on the Mississippi and 
Tennessee railroad, 

The rebels are fortifving Petersburg, to prevent an advance on 
Richm nd from that direction. 

Gen. Grant has issued an order assessing unon the 20th Ulinois 
regiment the sum of $',242 62 for dameges which they did to the store 
and pronerty of Messrs.G W Graham & C©»,. of Jackson, Tenn., on 
the night of Nov. 7 Capts. Frisbie and Tunison, of thia some regi- 
ment, who were present while the pillaging was in procress. but took 
no measures to check it, were mustered out of service for dereliction of 
duty. 


















































Longstreet commands the right wing of the rebel army on the 
Ranprhannock, and Hill the left—Lee being, as before, Commande:-in 
hief. 





- Ol. Revere, of the 7th New Jersey, has been appointed to 
command Gen. Paterson’s brigade, 
A trial of Stafford’s nrojectile was made on the 24th of Noverr- 
her at the Washington Navy Yard reanlting in a complete trinmph over 
all former artillerv feats. The torget need for the oeeagion was com- 
nosed of seven iaches of iron and 21 inches of oak, Tt lies in front of the 
Merchants’ Exchange in Wall strect, perforated with holes, and nearly 
shattered to frarmentr, 

Perean2).—Mr Trueman Head, or “ Califo: nia Joe ” ae he is called, 
one of Berdan’s sharnshooters, has returne? to Californis. on furlough, 
his sight being much impaired by the use of the telescopic rifle. 


Capt. Ellwood, who lately committed suicide in the old Conitol 
prison, was confined there by order of Secretary Stanton. As his offence 
was a civil one, the Secretary has rendered himself liable to much 
censure, 














Gen, James Irvin, naval storekeeper, died in Philadelphia on 
the 28th Nov. 


-——— Senator Doolittle, of Wisconsin, is dangerously ill of malig 
nant fever, 


“ten, Frank Blair has announced that he is not a candidate for 
U. S. Senate. 


Com. Worden, of the far-famed Monitor, has been appointed to 
the Montauk. 
It is reagserted that the Hon, Caleb B. Smith, Secretarv of the 
Toterior, will soon resign that position to aecept the nosition of United 
States District Judge for the District of Illinois and Indiana. 
Major Balfour, of Van Dorn’s staff, and a nephew of Jeff. Davis, 
was killed at the last battle of Corinth. 
Garibaldi had written a letter to a Mr. Jewett, avowing himself 
strongly in favor of the North and the abolition of slavery, 
Foreign.—The cipher King of Spain has had a fall from his horse 
and dislocated some tones, His Mojesty tumbled off once or twice bhe- 
fore acme years ago, and since that time, it ie anid. was f_stened to the 
saddle by some cunning contrivance. On this last mo rnful ocession 
the groom must have neglected to tie his Catholic Majesty properly. 
A new scheme for boring a railwav trnnel through the Alps is 
in contemplstion in Switzer! nd. The cantonal governments of Geneva. 
Lausanne, Fribourg and Valais are at the head of the affair, and ample 
means seem to be forthcoming The tunnel is to be throngh the Sim. 
plon, and of the length of about 13,800 feet, or something over two 
miles. 























An nnlovked-for supply of cotton has suggested itself to the 
spinners at Rouen. France, in promoting a general battre among the 
owners of mattresses and bedding etuffed with that article, in almost 
every household. Immenre stores of the welcome material have come 
to market from those hidden recesses. 


Lieut. Elliott, of the British frigate Resistance, has been Court- 
Martisled and repriman‘ed for disrespect to his captain, for speaking to 
him with his left hand fa his pocket. 

—— The Turk who murdered Mr. Coffin. an American citizen, three 
years ago, in Syria. was executed at Beyrout on the 34 Oct. The 
fanatical authorities tried very hard to evade the act of justice, but the 
foreign consuls insisted upon his execution. 

—— Gen. Garibaldi has been removed to Pis:, 

—— An extraordinary balloon ase nefon ia proposed tn Englen4. 
Mr. Glesher, who recently ascended six miles, has heen challeng 4 hy a 
Mr_ Simons to ascend with him to a height of 11 miles. Mr. Gleeher 
replied that he had no douht that by taking up enfficient oxvgen a higher 
point might be attained; but he thought the risk too great. 








now in Rome, applying for a divorce from her husband. 

The Chief of the Secret Police, Telkner, was found in his house, 
in Warsaw, stabbed to death. His ears had also been cropped. 

The -rown of Greece will most probably be offered Maximilian 
of Austria, the same prince inten led for Mexico, 


—— The Princess Alexandra of Denmark. future wife of Prince of 
Wales, is said to be the handsomest princess in Europe. 


——- French reinforcemer ts have arrived in Mexico. 
at Orizaba Jalap: was in possession of the French, ha’ 
rendered without any resistance. 


The present Governor of Cuba, the Duke de la Torre, is prepar- 
ing to leave that island, as his successor, Gen, Dulce, is exnected to 
arrive every day. The Duke is a strong san of the French policy 
in Mexico, and it is exnected that his pi in Madrid will lead to a 
difference with Gen, Prim. De la Torre is the famous Serrano, a dis- 
earded lover of Queen Isabella, , 

The Mexican residents of Caltiognis ape. parcheced a magnili- 
cent sword, to be presented to the y of Gen. Ygnacio Zaragoza, 
“ the only man who has deteated the French since Wellington,” for his 
gallantry in the battle near Orizaba. 


Alboni has grown so obese that she was lately hissed at Paris. 
upon makicg her appearance in male attire as Arsace. 


Wallace’s new of “ Love’s Lesson” has been a it suc- 
i chief parts. _ 








Forey was 
been sur- 














cess. Louisa Pyne and Harrison take the chief p 

The Japanese Ambassadors left Lisbon on the 25th of October, 
on board the French steam transport Rhin, to return to their own coun- 
try by way of Alexandria. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


CaMPAGNE DE L’Armee pu Potomac, par A. TROGNON. 
F. W. Christern, 763 Brocdway. 

This isa reprint of the article on the Penineular Campaign of the Army 
of the Potomac, rece ely. published in the Rerue de Deux Mondes, and 
which hoa created co*¥siderable interest from its presumed authorship. 
It is attributed to the Prince de Joinville (whcae sons, it will be remem - 
hered, were on Gen. McClellan’s staff) notwithstanding the rame of 
Trognon is on the title-p M. Trognon, it may be explained, is the 
tutor of the young prinees. “This production. apart from its suthorship, 
must always remain an important document in connection with the illy- 
planned campaign to which it refers, . 








LICENCES. 
NEw York, Dees 7AA2, 
FRANK LEsttie, Eeq.—Dear Sir—About two mon‘ « we took 
out two licences, one as wholesale dealers and th 8 manufao- 
turers, in order to conform to the new tax law. » hich time we 
have found it to our advantage to remove our br: 3 from 499 to 403 
Broadway, only three doors below old stand, and a; -\ «to the Collector 


of onr district to have said licences transferred, which, he stated, “ he 
could not do.” We then wrote to the Hon. Geo. &, Bontwell. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Reve ve, at Washington, and received, in answer, 
the enclosed communication, which, for its unjust decision, remains 
withont a parallel. As it is of great imnortance to the communitv to he 
»osted abont these deci ions, we think you will greatly benefit the 
readers of your journal by publishing the sme. 

Youre resnectfnlly. 

BALLOU BROT ERS, 
403 Broadway, N. Y. 





(COPY.) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT—OFFICE OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington. Nov, 15, 1862. 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to vour letter of November 13th, I have to say 
that the lieen7es you have already taken out may be assigned to other 
nersons to corry on the same trades in the same places named therein, 
‘ut that T io:e no authority to order the transfer of vour licences. 
Having char: .~1 your place of business, yon require new licences, 

Yours respectfully, 
C. T. ESTEE, for Commissioner. 

To Messrs. BALLOU BROTHERS, 

493 Broadway, New York city. 








SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


A younG fellow of the name of Takes had the misfortune 
to be refus°d the other day; and the only reason the lady would give 
aus. that if they should ever have any girls they would be all Miss 

akes. 


A LrvE Yankee being awakened by the captain of a steam- 
hoat with the sennouncement that he “ mnen’t occupy his herth with his 
boots on,” replied: “ Oh! the bugs won't hurt ’em much, I guess; they 
are an old pair—let ’em rip!” 


A POPULAR author gives the following advice to wives: 
*Shonld you find it necessary, ss many of vou nndonbtedly will, to 
“hastice your husbands, you should nerform this affectionate duty with 
the soft end of the broom, not with the handle.” 


‘‘Wuen I goes a shopping,” said an old lady, ‘‘I allers 
ass for what T wants andif thy have it, and it’s enitable, and TI feel 
ineli_e4 to take it. and it’s cheap, and it ean’t be got at any place for 
less, — allers takes it, without chaffering about it all day, as most 
people do. 


A QUFSTION FOR CoRONERS.—May a sailor be designated 
a fellow de sea? 


‘¢A MAN can’t help what is done behind his back,” as the 
seamp s1id when he was kicked out of doors, 


A LITTLE girl told her teacher that her grandmother had 
a and left her mother a “‘limbacy.” She had been taught to say limb 
not leg. 


A SPEAKER at a stump meeting out West declared that he 
knew no East, no West. no North, vo South. “ Then,” said a by- 
stander, “ you ought to go to school and learn your geography.” 


‘“T’tr bet a trifle,” said old Meredith to his better half, 
“ that onr Giles is growing crazv, for he is grinning at the plongh, and 
he is grinning at the barn, and he is grinning at the table, and is grin- 
ning to himself wherever he goes.” 

‘ Pooh!” replied the old woman, “don’t you know he got a love- 
letter th's morning ?” 

A vFry talkative person, who had wearied the Vomper of 
Dr. Abernethy, who was at al! times impatient of gabhle, was told by 
him, the first moment he could get a chance of speaking. to be good 
enough to put ont her tongue. ‘ Now, pray madam,” said he, playfully, 
“keep it out.” The hint was taken. 

THe vocalist who was seen “pitching his voice,” be- 
smeared himeelf with the tar he used. 

To be called a fool is bad enough; but a stutterer makes 
the thing worse by calling you a foo-foo-fool. 


In unruly families. as well as at sea, sudden squalls are 
often succeeded by a spanking breeze, and then comes a calm. 


A WAG, upon visiting a medical mnseum, was shown some 
dwarfs and other specimens of mortality. all nreserved in alenhol. 

“ Well,” aaid he, “ I never thought the dead could be in euch snirits.” 

A MATHEMATICIAN being asked by a stout fellow, “If two 
pige weigh twenty ponnds, how munch will a large hog weigh ?” replied, 

“* Jump into the scales, and I will tell you immediately.” 


Wuen Madge was a very little girl, her father found her 
chubby hands fu'l of blossows of a heantiful tea rose. 

“ Mv dear” said he, “ didn’t I tell you not to pick one of these flow- 
ers without leave ?” 

“ Yes, papa,” ssid Madge, innocently, “‘ but all these had leaves.” 


Worar joint of meat is most appropriate for an em - 
der? A fillet (fill it), ne oe 


“Ts. take the Fegponstbfiity,” as Jenks said, when he held 


out his arms for the . 
Tre editor of a papérin® wants to know if Western 
whiskey was ever seen coming: the rye. 


Wrart is the difference between a diseased potato and a 
bers ag None at all; for the one is a spec’tator and the other a be 
older, 
Wrr is a narghty schoolboy like a postage stamp? Be- 
cause he is licked and put in the corner to make him stick to bis letters, 
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é' COMPANY A OF THE IsT SOUTH CAROLINIAN (COLORED) UNION VOLUNTEERS TAKING THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCF TO THE U. 8. BEFORE GEN £SAXTON, AT IEAUFORT,S C,—¥FROM A SKEICH BY 


COL G. DOUGLAS BREWERTON, A.D.C, 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA LOYAL COLORED REGIMENT ment formed under the auspices cf Gen. Hunter. An order was | these sable guards figure. The scene presented when they took the 
IN ACTION afterwards given to disband it, which was subsequently rescinded. | oath of allegiance before Ggp. Saxton was remarkable. It is only 
4 Since then it has done good service, and acquitted itself with sub- | those who are conversant with the negro character who can realize 


In No. 361 of Franx Lestie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER stantial credit. the immense importance every one of these loyal blacks assumed; 
we gave a sketch representing the first review of the colored regi- We are indebted to Colonel Brewerton for some sketches in which (Continued on page 199.) 84 
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A LBIACHMGNT Or THE L3T SOUTH JOAROLINIAN[(COLORED) UNION VOLUNTEERS, UNDER THE *COMMAND OF COL BEARD, REPELLING THE Ali ACK OF REBEL TROOPS IN THE VICINITY OF DOLOY 
RIVER, GEORGIA.—FROM A SKETCH“BY COL. G. DOUGLAS BREWERTON, A D.C. 





4 DETACHMENT OF THE 1ST SOUTH CAROLINIAN (COLORED) UNION VOLUNTEEYS, UNDER COMMAND OF OOL. BEARD, IN THE U. S. TRANSPORT STEAMER DARLINGTON, PICKING OFF BUBEL SHARPSMUUTERS 
CONCEALED IN THE TREES ON THE BANKS OF SAPELLO ZiVEB, GRORGIA.—-FROM A SEEIUH BY COL. G. DOWULAS BBEWEBRIUN, A.C. 








Dec. 20, 1802. FRANK LESLIE'S, ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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FLOWERS OF AUTUMN. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


Aun! these are the last of my flowers! 
These pansies of purple and white; 
These morning-brides, heavy with showers, 
And veiled in the colors of night; 
This perfame- distilling sweet pea, 
Where the honey, unrobbed, lingers yet; 
Forget-me-nots, blue as the sea; 
And sprays of the sweet mignonette. 


The last of my flowers in the vase! 
No more shall I steal out to view 
Each fresh-budded, glad little face, 
A-nodding at me in the dew. 
No more shall I kiss them apart, 
In childish impatience of time, 
While the currents of love in my heart 
Swell into the flower-buds of rhyme. 


Ah, me! when my summer shall die, 
And Grief drops for me her sad showers, 
O’er my poor lays some loved one will sigh, 
Saying, ‘‘ These are the last of her flowers!” 
Yet, softly rehearsing the lines, 
Forbearing to cavil or sneer, 
Will murmur, “ Her spirit repines 
No more at the fall of the year. 


‘¢ She has passed from the shade of the tomb; 
She has put off the colors of night; 

All her flower-buds of thought are in bloom, 
And heavy with dews of delight. 

Dear heart! so the season is sweet, 
For God’s love enriches her hours; 

No more will she, sighing, repeat, 
‘Ah! these are the last of my flowers!’” 

Black Rock, N. Y., Nov., 1862. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “‘ EAST LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER XXX.—A SURPRISE FOR MRS. TYNN. 

In the commodious dressing-room at Verner’s Pride, appropriated 
to its new mistress, Mrs. Verner, stood the housekeeper, Tynn, 
lifting her hands and her eyes. You once saw the chamber of John 
Massingbird, in this same house, in a tolerable litter; but that was 
as nothing, compared with the litterin this dressing-room, piles and 
piles ot it, one heap by the side of another. Mary Tynn stood 
screwed against the wainscoting of the wall; she had got in, but to 
get out was another matter, there was not a free place where she 
could put her foot. Strictly speaking, perhaps, it could not be cal 
litter, and Mrs. Verner and her French maid would have been alike 
indignant at hearing it so classed. Robes of rich and rare texture, 
silks standing on end with magnificence, dinner attire, than which 
nothing could be more exquisite, ball dresses in all sorts of gossamer 
fabrics; under-skirts, glistening with their soft lustre; morning 
costumes, pure and costly; shawls of Cashmere and other recherché 
stuffs, enough to stock a shop; mantles of every known make; 
bonnets that weuld send an English milliner crazy; veils charming 
to look upon; laces that might rival Lady Verner’s embroideries, 
whose price was fabulous; handkerchiefs that surely never were 
made for use; dozens of delicately-tinted gloves, cased in ornamental 
boxes, costing as much as they did; every description of expensive 
chaussure ; and trinkets, the drawn cheques for which must have 
caused Lionel Verner’s sober bankers to stare. Tynn might well 
heave her hands and eyes in dismay. On the chairs, on the tables, 
on the drawers, on the floor, on every conceivable place and space, 
there lay a goodly mass of vanity, just unpacked from their cases. 

Flitting about amidst them was a damsel of coquettish appear- 
ance, with a fair skin, light hair, and her nose aturn-up. Her gray 
gown was flounced to the waist, her small cap of lace, its pink 
strings flying, was lodged on the back of her head. It was Made- 
moiselle Benoite, Mrs. Verner’s French maid, one she had picked 
up in Paris. Whatever other qualities the damsel might lack, she 
had enough of confidence. Not many hours yet in the house, and 
she was assuming more authority in it than her mistress did. 

Mr. and Mrs. Verner had returned the night before, Mademoiselle 
Benoite and her packages making part of their train. A whole 
Sourgon could not have been sufficie:.t to convey these packages from 
the French capital to the frontier. Phoby, the simple country maid 
whom Sibylla had taken to Paris with her, found her place a sinecure 
since the engagement of Mademoiselle Benoite. She stood now on 
the opposite side of the room to Tynn, humbly waiting Mademoiselle 
Benoite’s imperious commands. 

“* Where on earth will you stow ’em away?” cried Tynn, in her 
wonder. ‘ You'll want a length of rooms to do it in.” 

“ Where I stow ’em away!” retorted Mademoiselle Benoite, in her 
fluent speech, but broken English. ‘I stow ’em where I please. 
Note you that, Madame Teen. Parexemple! The chateau is grand 
enough.” 

“* What has its grandeur got to do with it?” was Mary Tynn’s 
apswer. She knew but little of French phrases. 

“‘Now, then, what for you stand there, with your eyes staring and 
your hands idle ?” demanded Mademoiselle Benoite sharply, turning 
her attack on Pheby. 

“If you'll tell me what to do, I’ll do it,” replied the girl. “I 
could help to put the things up, if you'd tell me where to begin.” 

“T like to see you dare to put a finger on one of these things!” 
returned Mademoiselle Benoite. ‘ You can confine your services to 
sewing, and to waiting upon me; but not you dare to interfere with 
my lady’s toilette. Tiens/ I am capable, I hope. I'd ive up the 
best service to-morrow where I had not sole power! Go you down 
to the of-fice, and order me a eup of chocolate; and wait you and 
bring it up tome. That maudite drogue, that coffee, this morning, 
has made me as thirsty as a panthére.” 

Pheby, glancing across at Mrs. Tytin, turned somewhat hesitat- 
ingly to pick her way out of the room. The housekeeper, though 
not half understanding, contrived to make out that the morning 
coffee was not approved of. The French mademoisélle had break- 
fasted with her, and, in Mrs. Tynn’s opinion, the coffee had been 
perfect—fit for the table of her betters. 


“Is it the coffee that you are abusing?” asked she. “What was 
the matter with it?” et 


“ Ciel! You ask what the matter with it!” se mp oa 
Benoite, in her rapid tongne. “It was e ‘the T with 
it. It wes all bad. It was drogws, I say—mddeoine. There!” 

“Well, I’m sure!” resentfully returned tl.e housekeeper. “Now, 

happened to make that coffee myself this morning—Tyan, he’s 
patticular in his coffee, he is—and I put in——” 








“T not care if you put in the whole canastre,” vehemently inter- 
rupted Mademoiselle Benoite. ‘“ You English know not tu make 
coffee. All the two years I lived in London with Madame la Duchesse 
I never got one cup of coffee that was not enough to choke me. 
And they used pounds of it in the house, where they might have 
used ounces. Bah! You can make tea, I not say no; but you 
cannot make coffee. Now, then! I want a great number sheets of 
silk paper.” 

“ Silk paper ?”’ repeated Tynn, whom the item puzzled. ‘‘ What’s 
that 7” . 

“You know not what silk paper is!” angrily returned Made- 
moiselle Benoite. ‘ Quelle ignorante!’’ she apostrophised, not 
earing whether she was understood or not. ‘‘ Elle ne connait pas 
ce que c’est, papier-de-soie! I must have it, and a great deal of it, 
do you hear? It is as common as anything—silk paper,” 

‘Things common in France mayn’t be common with us us,” re- 
torted Mrs. Tynn. ‘ What is it for?” 

‘It is for some of these articles. If I put them by without the 
paper silk round them in the cartons, they’ll not keep their color.” 

“ Perhaps you mean silver paper,” said Mary Tyan. ‘“ Tissue- 
paper, Ihave heard my Lady Verner call it. There’s none in the 
house, Madmisel Bennot.” 

‘‘Madmisel Bennot” stamped her foot. 

‘“‘ A house without silk paper in it! When you knew my lady was 
coming home!” 

‘*I didn’t know she’d bring—a host of things with her that she 
has brought,” was the answering shaft lanced hy Mrs. Tynn. 

‘Don’t you see that I am waiting? Will you send out for 
seme ?” 

“It’s not to be had in Deerham,” said Mrg. Tynn. ‘If it must 
be had, one of the men must go to Heartburg. Why won’t the 
paper do that was over them before ?” 

‘There not enough of that. And I choose to have fresh, I do.” 

‘‘ Well, you had better give your own orders about it,” said Mary 
Tynn. ‘And then, if there’s any mistake, it'll be nobody’s fault, 
you know.” 

Mademoiselle Benoite did not on the instant reply. She had her 
hands full just then. In reaching over for a particular bonnet, she 
managed to turn over a dozen or two onto the floor. Tynn watched 
the picking-up process, and listened to the various ejaculations that 
accompanied it, with much grimness. 

‘* What a sight of money those things must have cost!” cried 
she. 

‘* What thatmatter ?” returned the lady’s-maid. “The purse of 
a milor Anglais can stand anything.” 

“What did she buy them for?” went on Tynn. 
purpose ?”’ 

“ Bon!” ejaculated Mademoiselle. ‘‘She buy them to wear. 
What else you suppose she buy them for ?” 

‘““Why! she would never wear éut the half of them in all her 
whole life!” uttered Tynn, speaking the true sentiments of her 
heart. ‘She could not.” 

‘‘Much you know of things, Madame Teen!” was the answer, 
delivered in undisguised contempt for Tynn’s primitive ignorance. 
** They’ll not last her six months.” 

“Six months!” shrieked Tynn. ‘She couldn’t come to an end 
of them dresses in six months, if she wore three a-day, and never 
put on a dress a second time!” 

“‘She want to wear more than three different a day sometimes. 
And .t not the mode now to put on a robe more than once,”’ returned 
Mademoiselle Benoite, carelessly. 

Tyna could only open her mouth. 

‘If they are to be put on but once, what becomes of ’em after- 
wards ?” questioned she, when she could find breath to speak. 

**Oh, they good for jupons—petticeats, you call it. Some may be 
worn a second time; they can be changed by other trimmings to 
look like new. And the rest will be good for me. Madame la 
Duchesse gave me a great deal. ‘ Tenez ma fille,’ she would say, 
‘regardez dans ma garde-robe, et prencz autant que vous voudrez.’ 
She always spoke to me in French.” 

Tynn wished there had been no French invented, so far as her 
comprehension was concerned. While she stood, undecided what 
reply to make, wishing very much to express her decided opinion 
upon the extravagance she saw around her, yet deterred from it by 
remembering that Mrs. Verner was now her mistress, Pheby 
entered with the chocolate. The girl put it down on the mantelpiece, 
there was no other place, and then made a sign to Mrs. Tynon that 
she wished to speak with her. They both left the room, — 

“Am I to be at the beck and call of that French madmizel ?” she 
resentfully asked. “I was not engaged for that, Mrs. Tynn.” 

‘It seems we are all to be at her beck and call, to hear her go on,” 
was Mrs. Tynn’s wrathful rejoinder. ‘‘ Of course it can’t be toler- 
ated. We shall see in a day or two. Pheby, girl, what could 
possess Mrs. Verner to buy all them cartloads of finery? She must 
have spent the money like water.” 

“So she did,” acquiesced Pheby. ‘She did nothing all day long 
but drive about from one place to another and choose pretty things. 
You should see the china that’s coming over!” ; 

“I wonder Mr. Lionel let her,” was the thoughtless!y-spoken reply 
of Tynn. And she tried, when too late, to cough it down, 

“ He helped her, I think,” answered Phasby. “I know he bought 
some of that beautiful jewellery for her himself, and brought it home. 
I saw him kiss her, through the doorway, as he clasped that pink 
necklace on her neck.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t want to hear that rubbish,” tartly rejoined 
Tynn. “If you take to peep through doorways, girl, you wont suit 
Verner’s Pride.” ‘ 

Pheby did not like the rebuff. She turned one way, and Mrs. 
Tynn went off another. 

In the breakfast-room below, in her charming French merning 
costume, tasty and elegant, sat Sibylla Verner. With French 
dresses, she seemed to be acquiring French habits. Late as the 
hour was, the breakfast remained on the table. Sibylla might have 
sent the the things away an hour ago, but she kept a little chocolate 
in her cup, and toyed with it. She had never tasted chocolate for 
breakfast in all her life, previous to this visit to Parise; now she pro- 
tested she could take nothing else. Possibly she may have caught 
the taste for it from Mademoiselle Benoite. Her husband sat 
opposite to her, is chair drawn from the table, and turned to face 
the room. A perfectly satisfied, happy expression pervaded his 
face; he appeared to be fully contented with his lot and with his 
bride. Just now he was laughing immoderately. 

Perched upon the arm of a sofa, having there come to an anchor, 
his legs hanging down and swaying about in their favorite fashion, 


“For what 


was Jan Verner. Jan had come in to pay them a visit and con- | 


—- them on their return. Thatis speaking somewhat figura- 
tivély, however; for Jan possessed no notion of sameratalating ti 
anybody. As Lady Vernier sometimes resentfully said, Jan had no 

‘ 4 him to take some breakfast. Break - 
fat! echoed Jan; 4 eal that breakfast ? thought it was 
lunch ; it was getting on for his dinner-time. Jan.was giving Lion 
a history of the moonlight’ r 
expedition to New Jerusalem on a white donkey. 

“Tt ought to have been stopped,” said Lionel, when his } 


had subsided. “ They are going out to misery and to nuthing eles, 
poor deluded creatures |” 








 —— 

** Who was to stop it?” asked Jan. 

“Some one might have told them the truth. If this Brother Jar. 
rum represented things in rose-colored hues, could nobody open to 
their view the other side of the picture? I should have endeavored 
to do it, had I been here. If they chose to risk the venture after 
that, it would have been their.own fault.” 

“ Yeu'd have done no good,” said Jan. “Once let ’em get the 
Mormon fever upon ’em, and it must run its course. It’s like the 
gold fever; nothing will convince folks they are mistaken as to that, 
excépt the going out to Austra'ia for the diggings. That will—” 

A faint tinge of brighter color rose to Sibyila’s cheeks at this allu. 
sion, and Lionel knit his brow. He would have avoided for ever any 
chain of thought that led his memory to Frederick Massingbird; he 
could not bear to think that his young bride had heen another's be. 
fore his. Jan, happily ignorant, continued. 
usan Peckaby. She has got it in her head that she’s 
go t off to Paradise, once she is in the Salt Lake City, 
Well, now, Lionel, if you and all the world to help you set yourselves 
on.to conyince her that she’s mistaken, you couldn’t do it. They 
must jo out and find the level of things for themselves; there’s no 
help for it.” 

“ Jun, it is not likely that Susan Peckaby really expects a white 
donkey to be sent for her!” cried Sibylla. 

“She as fully expects the white donkey as I expect that I shall go 
from here presently and drop in on Paynton on my way home,” 
earnestly said Jan. ‘‘ He has had a kick from a horse on his shin, 
and a nasty place it is,” added Jan, in a parenthesis. ‘‘ Nothing on 
earth would convince Susan Peckaby that the donkey’s a myth, or 
will be a myth; and she wastes all her time looking out for it. If * 
you were opposite their place now, you’d see her head somewnere; 
poked out at the door or peeping from the up-stairs window.” 

“TI wish I could get them ali back again—those who have gone 
from here!” warmly spoke Lionel. 

“T wish sometimes I[ had got four legs that I might get over double 
ground when patients are wanting me on all sides,” returned Jan, 
“The one wish is just as possible as the other, Lionel. The lot 
sailed frem Liverpool yesterday in the ship American Star. And 
I'll be bound, what with the sea-sickness and the other discomforts, 
they are wishing themselves out of it already! I say, Sibylla, what 
did you think of Paris?” 

“Oh, Jan, it’s charming! And I have brought the most enchant- 
ing things home. You can come up-stairs and see them, if you 
like. Benoite is unpacking them.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” mused Jan. ‘I don’t suppose they are 
what I should care to see. What are the things ?” 

“Dresses, and bonnets, and mantles, and lace, and coiffures,” re- 
turned Sibylla. ‘TI can’t tell you half the beautiful things. One of 
my cachepeignes is of filigrane silverwork, with drops falling from it, 
real diamonds.” 

“‘ What d’ye call a cachepeigne ?” asked Jan. 

“Don’t you know? An ornament for the hair, that you put on to 
hide the comb behind. Combs are coming into fashion. Will you 
come up and see the things, Jan ?” 

“Not I! What do I care for lace and bonnets?” ungallantly 
answered Jan, ‘I didn’t know but Lionel might have brought me 
some anatomical studies over. They’d be in my line.” 

Sibylla shrieked—a pretty little shriek of affectation. ‘Lionel, 
why do you let him say such things to me? He means amputated 
arms and legs.” 

“I’m sure I didn’t,” said Jan. “I meant models. They’d not 
let the other things pass the customs. Have you brought a dress 
a-piece for Deb and Amilly?”... 

““No,”’ said Sibylla, looking up in some consternation. 
thotight abcut it.” Sim ; 

“Won't they be disappointed, then! _They have counted upon it, 
I can tell you. They can’t afford to buy themselves much, you 
know; the doctor keéps them so short,” added Jan. 

‘I would have brought them something if I had thought of it; I 
would indeed!” exclaimed Sibylla, in an accent of contrition. “Is 
it not a pity, Lionel ?” 

“T wish you had,” replied Lionel. 
of what you have brought ?” 

 Well—I—must—consider,” hesitated Sibylla, who was essen- 
tially selfish. ‘‘ The things are so beautiful; so expensive; they are 
scarcely suited to Deborah and Amilly.” 

“Why not?” questioned Jan. 

“ You have not a bit of sense, Jan,” grumbled Sibylla. “Things 
chosen to suit mé, won’t suit them.” 

“Why not,” repeated Jan, obstinately. 

“‘There never was any one like you, Jan, for stupidity,” was 
Sibylla’s retort. ‘‘I am young and pretty, and a bride; and they 
are two faded old maids.” : 

“Dress "em up young and they’ll look young,” answered Jan, 
with composure. ‘Give ’em a bit of pleasure for once, Sibylla.” 

“I'll see,” impatiently answered Sibylla. _‘‘ Jan, howcame Nancy 
to go off with the Mormons? Tynn says she packed up her things 
in secret and started,” , ; 

“How came the restto go?” was Jan’s answer. “ She caught 
the fever too, I suippose.” 

“What Nancy are you talking of?” demanded Lionel. “Not 
Nancy from here ?” 

“Oh, Lionel, yes! I forgot to tell you,” said Sibylla. ‘She is 
gone indeed. Mrs. Tynn is so indignant. She says the girl must 
be afool!”.. ., 

“Little short of it,” returned Lionel. “To give up a good home 
here for the Salt Lake! She will repent it.” 

“Let ’em all alone for that,” nodded Jan. ‘I'd like to pay an 
hour’s visit to ’em when they have been a month in the place—if 
they ever get to it.” 

**Tynn says she remembers when that Brother Jarrum was here 
in the spring, that Nancy made frequent excuses for going to Deer- 
ham in the evening,” resumed Sibylla. ‘‘She thinks it must have 
been to frequent those meetings in Peckaby’s shop.” 

“I thought the man, Jarrum, had gone off, leaving the mischief 
to die away,” observed Lionel. 

“So did everybody else,” said Jan, ‘He came back the day that 
you were married. Nancy’s betters got lured into Peckaby’s as well 
as Nancy,” he added. ‘That sickly daughter at Chalk Cottage, 
she’s gone.” - 

Lionel looked very much astonished. 

“No!” he u‘tered. 

“ Fact,” said Jan. ‘‘The mother came fo me the morning after 
the flitting, and said she had been seduced away. She wanted to 
telegraph to Dr. West—” 

Jan stopped dead, remembering that Sibylla was present as well 
as Lionel. He leaped off the sofa, 

“ Ah, we shall see them all back gome day, if they can only con- 
triye to elude the vigilance of the Mormons. I’m off, Lionel; old 
Paynton will think I am not coming to-day. Good-bye, Sibylla.” 

Jan hastened from the room. Lionel stood at the window and 
watched him away. Sibylla glided up to her husband, nestling 
against him. ; 

“Lionel, tell tie, Jan never would, though I nearly teased his 
life out; and Deborah and Amilly persisted that they knew nothing. 
You tell me.” 

“Tell you what, my dearest ” 

“ After I came home in the winter there were strange whispers 
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bo Cha’ ttage we eri in th d th d strive to love her only as a] beholding the spectacle. Lionel laughed now at the description. 
us pape and Chet ate hn. Aggy Hoa meay agtne oo fom: The tittle pos tie was never known; Decima and Lady | Their mirth did not please Lady Verner. She was serious in her 


it, an | I never could get a word of explanation. ; Jen was the worst; 
he was coolly tantalising, and it used to put me in a passion. What 
was the tale told ?” } . : east 

An involuntary darkening of Lionel’s brow. He cleared it in- 
stantly, and looked down on his wife with a smile. 

«« | know of no tale worth telling you, Sibylla.” . 

«« But there was a tale told ?” 

« Jan—who, being in closer proximity to Dr. West than any one, 
may he supposed to know best of his private affairs—tells a tale of 
Dr. West’s h»ving set a chimney on fire at Chalk Cottage, thereby 
arousing the ire of the inmates.” t “s 

«Don’t you repe+t such nonsense to me, Lionel; you are not Jan, 
she returned, in a half peevish tone. ‘I fear papa may have bor- 
rowed money frof the ladies and did not repay them,” she 
added, her voicu#inking to a whisper. “But I would not say it to 
apy one but you. What do you think ?” : 

“If my wife will allow me to tell her what I thnk, I should say 
that it is her duty—and mine now—not to seek to penetrate into any 
affairs belonging to Dr. West which he may wish to keep to himself. 
Is it not so, Sibylla mine ?” 

Sibylla smiled, and held up her face to be kissed. 

“Yes, you are right, Lionel.” 

Swayed by impulse more than by anything else, she thought of 
her treasures up-stairs in the process of disinterment from their 
cases by Benoite, and ran from him to inspect them. Lionel put on 
his hat and strolled out of doors. ' 

A thought came over him that he would go and pay a visit to his 
mother... He knew how exacting of attention from him she was, how 
jealous, 80 to speak, of Sibylla’s having taken him from her. Lionel 
hoped, by degrees, to reduce the breach narrower and narrower. 
Nothing should be wanting on his part to effect it; he trusted that 
nothing shou'd be wanting on Sibylla’s. He really wished to see 
his mother after his month’s absence; and he knew she would be 
pleased at his going there on this, the first morning of his return. 
‘As he turned into the high road he met the vicar of Deerham, the 
Rev. James Bourne. 

They shook hands. And the conversation led, not unnaturally, 
on the Mormon flight. As they were talking of it, Roy, the ex- 
bailiff, was observed crossing the opposite field. 

“ My brother tells me the report runs that Mrs. Roy contemplated 
being of the company, but was overtaken by her husband and 
brought back,” remarked Lionel. 

“ How it may have been, abvut his bringing her back, or whether 
ghe actually started, I don’t know,” replied Mr. Bourne, who was a 

‘man with a large pale face and iron-gray hair. ‘That she intended 
to go, I have reason to believe.” 

He spoke the last words significantly, lowering his voice. Lionel 
looked at him. 

“She made a mysterious visit at the vicarage the night before the 
start,” continued the clergyman. ‘A very mysterious yisit indeed, 
taken in conjunction with her words. I was in my study, reading 
by candle light, when somebody came tapping at the glass door and 
stole in. It was Mrs. Roy. She was in state of tremor, like, I have 
heard it said, she appeared the night the inquiry was held at Ver- 
ner’s Pride, touching the death of Rachel Frost. She spoke to me 
in ambiguous terms of a journey she was about to take—that she 
should probably be away for her whole life—and then she proceeded 
to speak of that night.” 

“ The night of the inquiry ?” echoed Lionel. 

“The night of the inquiry—that is, the night of the accident,” re- 
turned Mr. Bourne. ‘She said she wished to confide a secret to me 
which she had not liked to touch upon before, but which she could 
not leave the place without confiding to some one responsible, who 
might use it in case of need. The secret she proceeded to tell me 
was—that it was Fr-derick Massingbird who had been quarrelling 
with Rachel thit night by the willgg-pool. She could swear it to 
me, she said, if necessary.” 

* But—if that were true—why did she not say it at the time?” 
asked Lionel, after a pause. 

“It was all she said. And she would not be questioned. ‘In 
case o’ need, sir, in case anybody else should ever be brought up for 

t, tel'’em that Dinah Roy asserted to you with her last breath in 
Deerham, that Mr. Fred. Massingbird was the one that was with 
Rachel.’ Those were the words she used to me; I dotted them down 
after she left. As I tell you, she would not be’questioned, and glided 
out again almost immediately.” 

“Was she wandering in her mind ?” 

“T think not. She spoke with an air of truth. When I heard of 
the flight of the converts the next morning, I could only conc'ude 
that Mrs. Roy had intended to be amongst them. But now, under- 
stand me, Mr. Verner, although I have told you this, I ave not 
menti. ned it to another living soul. Neither do I intend to do so. 
It can do no good to reap up the sad tale; whether Frederick Mas- 
singbird was*or was not with Rachel that night; whether he was 
in any way guilty, or was purely innocent, it boots not to inquire 
how 


“It does not,” warmly replied Lionel. ‘You have done well. 
Let us bury Mrs. Roy’s story between us; and forget it, so far as 
we can.” 

They parted. Lionel took his way to Deerbam Court, absorbed in 
thought. His own strong impression had becn, that Mr. Fred. 
Massingbird was the black sheep, with regard to Rachel. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—-LIONEL’S PRAYER FOR FORGIVENESS. 


LaDy Verner, like many more of us, found that misfortunes do 
not come singly. Coeval almost with that great misfortune, Lionel’s 
marriage—at any rate coeval with his return to Verner’s Pride with 
his bride—another vexation befel Lady Verner. Had Lady Verner 
found real misfortunes to contend with, it is hard to say how she 
would have borne them. Perhaps Lionel's marriage to Sibylla was 
areal misfortune; but this seeond vexation assuredly was not—at 
any rate, to Lady Verner. 

ome women—and Lady Verner was one—are fond of scheming 
and planning. Whether it be the laying out of a flowerbed, or the 
laying out of a marriage, they must plan and project. Disappoint- 
ment with regard to her own daughter—for Decima most unqualify- 
ingly disclaimed any match-making on her own sense Lady Verure 
had turned her hopes in this respect on Lucy Tempest. She deemed 
that she should be ill fu'filling the responsibilities o her guardian- 
ship, unless when Colonel Tempest returned to England she could 
present Lucy to him a wife; or, at least, engaged to be one. Mavy 
4 time now did she unavail’ngly wish that Lionel had chosen Lucy, 
instead of her whom he had chosen. Altheugh—and mark how we 
estimate things by comparison—when, in the old days, Lucy Verner 
had fancied Lionel was growjng to like Lucy, she had told him em- 
phatically it “would not do.” Why would it not do? Because, in 
the estimation of Lady Verner, Lucy Tempest was less desirable in 
& social point of view than the Earl of Elmsley’s daughter, and upon 
the latter lady had been fixed her hopes for Lionel. 

All that was past and gone. Lady Verner had seen the fallacy of 
sublun»ry hopes and projects. Lady Mary Elmsley was rejected— 
Lionel had married in direct defiance of everybody's advice—and Lucy 
was open to offers. Open to offers, as Lady Verner supposed; but 
she was destined to find herself unpleasantly disappointed. 

One came forward with an offer to her. And that was no other 
than the Earl of Elmsley’s son, Viscount Garle. A pleasant man, 
of eight-and.twenty years; and he was often at Lady Verner’s. He 

been intimate there a long while, going in and out as unceremo- 
niously as did Lionel or Jan. Lady Verner and Decima could tell a 
@ that no One else suspected. ee, in the years gone by—some 


or five years m6w—he had grown to love Vecima with his 
whole heart, and mia had rejected him. Inspite of his sincere 
love, of the ed of the match, of the angry indignation of 


lady Verner. Decimn had stesdfaetly ¢ him. For some time 
Lord Garle would not take the rejection; but one day, when my 

¥ was out, Decima spoke with hiin privately for five minutes, and 
om that huur Lord Garle had known there was no Lope; had been 





Verner had kept counsel, and Lord Garle had not told tales of him. 
self. Next to Lionel, Lady Verner liked Lord Garle better than any 
n times better than she liked unvarnished Jan—and he was 
d the run of the house as though he had been its son. The 
ffrst year of Lucy’s arrival, the yexr of Lionel’s Illoess, Lord Garle 
had been away from the neighborhood, but somewhere about the 
time of Sibylla’s return he had come back toit. Seeing a great deal 
of Lucy, as he necessarily did, being so much at Lady Verner’s, he 
ew to esteem and love ter. Not with the same love he h»d borne 
‘or Decima—a love like that never comes twic2 in a lifetime—but 
with a love sufficiently warm notwithstanding. And he asked her to 
become his wife. A 

There was triumph for Lady Verner? Next to Decima—and all 
hope of that was dead for ever—she would like Lord Garle to marry 
Lucy. A real triumph, the presenting her to Colonel Tempest on 
his return, my Lady Viscountess Garle! In the delight of her heart 
she betrayed something of this to Lucy. . 

‘But I am not going to marry him, Lady Verner, 
Lucy. 

* You are not going to marry him, Lucy? He confided to me the 
fact of his intention this morning, before he spoke to you. He has 
spoken to you, has he not ?” é 

* Yes,” replied ings “but I cannot accept him.” 

“ You—cannot! at are you talking of ?” cried Lady Verner. 

“ Please not to be angry, Lady Verner! I could not marry Lord 
Garle.” 

Lady Verner’s lips grew pale. 

‘* And pray why can you not?” she demanded. 

*«T—don’t like him,” stammered Lucy. 

‘“‘ Not like him!” repeated Lady Verner. ‘“ Why, what can there 
be about Lord Garle that you young ladies do not like?” she won- 
dered; her thoughts cast back to the furmer rejection by Decima. 
‘“‘ He is good-looking, he is sensible; there’s not so attractive a man 
in all the county, Lionel Verner excepted.” 

Lucy’s face turned to a fiery glow. 

“ Had IT known’he was going to ask me, I would have requested 
him not todo o beforehand, as my refusal has displeased you,” she 
simply said. “I am sorry you should be vexed with me, Lady 
Verner. ae p 

“It appears to me that nothing but vexation is to be the portion 
of my life!” uttered Lady Verner. ‘ Thwarted—thwarted always! 
ym all sides. First from one, then the other—nothing but crosses 
ind vexations! What d-d you say to Lord Garle ?” 

“I told Lord Garle that I could not marry him; that I should 
vever like him well enough—for he said, if I did not care for him 
now, I might later. But I told him no; it was impossible. I like 
him very well as-a friend, but that’s all.’ 

‘¢ Why don’t you like him ?” repeated Lady Verner. . 

“J don’t know,” whispered Lucy, standing oefore Lady Verner 
like a culprit, her eyes cast down, and her eyelashes resting on her 
hot crimsoned face. 

“Do you both mean to make yourselves into old maids, you and 
Decima ?” reiterated the angry Lady Verner. “ BS prety pair of you 
I shall have on my hands! I never was so annoyed in my life.” 

Lucy burst into tears. 

‘*T wish I could go to papa in India!” she said. 

‘Do you know what you have rejected?” asked Lady Verner. 
‘¢-You would have been a peerese of England. His father won’t live 
for ever.” 

‘*But [should net care to be a peeress,” sobbed Lucy. ‘ And I 
don’t like him.” 

**Mamma, please do not say any more,” pleaded Decima. “ Lucy 
is not to blame. If she does not like Lord Garle she could not 
accept him.” 

- Of cpurse she is not to blame—according to you, Miss Verner! 
You were not to blame, were you, when you rejected—some one we 
know of? Not the least doubt that ycu will take her part! Young 
Bitterworth wished to have — to you; you sent him away—as 
you send all, And refuse totell me your motive! Very dutiful you 
are, Decima!” 

Decima turned away her face. She began to think Lucy would do 
better without her advocacy than with it. 

“‘T cannot allow it to end thus,” resumed Lady Verner to Lucy. 
‘““You must reconsider your determination, and recall Lord 
Garle.” 

The words frightened Lucy. 

‘‘T never can—I never can, Lady Verner!” she cried. 
do not press it; it is of no use.” 

**] must press it,” replied Lady Verner. ‘T cannot allow you to 
throw away your future prospects in this childish manner. How 
should I answer for it to Colonel Tempest ?” 

She swept out of the room as she concluded, and Lucy, in an un- 
controllable fit of emotion, threw herself on the bosom of Decima, 
and sobbed there. Decima husted her to her soothingly, stroking 
her hair from her forehead with a fond gesture. 

‘* What is it that has grieved you lately, Lucy ?” she gently asked. 
‘Tam sure you have been grieving. I have watched you. Gay as 
you appear to have been, it is a false gaiety, seen only by fits and 
starts.” 

Lucy moved her face from the view of Decima. 

“Oh, Decima! if I could but go back to papa!” was all she mur- 
mured. “If I could but go away, and be with papa!” 

This little episode had taken place the day tbat Lionel Verner and 
his wife returned. On the following morning Lady Verner renewed 
the contest with Lucy. And they were deep in it—at least my Lady 
was, for Lucy’s chief ee was only a deprecatory silence, when 
Lionel arrived at Deerham Court, to pay that visit to his mother 
which you have heard of. 

“| insist upon it, Lucy, that you recall your unqualified denial,” 
said Lady Vertter. “If you will not accept Lord Garle off-hand, at 
any rate take time for consideration. I will inform Lord Garle that 
you do it by my wish.” 

“I cannot,” replied Lucy, in a firm, almost a vehement tone. “TI 
—you must not be angry with me, Lady Verner—indeed, I beg your 
pardon for saying it; but I will not.” 

** How dare you, Lucy—” 

Her ladyship stop at the sudden opening of the door, turnin 
angrily to see what caused the interruption.- Her servant appeared. 

“Mr. Verner, my lady.” 

How handsome he looked as he came forward! Tall, noble, com- 
penny. Never more so; never so much so in Lucy’s sight. Poor 
Lucy’s heart was in her month, as the saying runs, and her pulses 
quickened to a pang. She did not know of his return. 

He bent to kiss his mother. He turned and shook hands with 
Lucy. He looked gay, animated, happy. A joyous bridegroom, 
beyond doubt. 

**So, you have reached home, Lionel ?”’ said Lionel Verner. 

“At ten last night. How well you are looking, motber mine!” 

“IT am flushed just now,” was the reply of Lady Verner, her 
accent a somewhat sharp one, from the remembrance of the vexation 
which had given her the flush. ‘‘ How is Paris looking? Have you 
enjoyed yourself ?” 

* Paris is looking hot and dusty, and we have enjoyed ourselves 
much,” replied Lionel. He answered in the plural, you cbserve ; my 
lady had put the question in the singular. ‘* Where is Decima ?” 

“*Decima is sure to be at some work cr other for Jan,” was the 
answer, the asperity of Lady Verner’s tone not decreasing. “He 
turns the house nearly up-ide down with his wants, Now a pan of 
broth must be made for some wretched old creature; now a jug of 
beef tea; now a bran poultice must be got; now some linen cut 
up for bandages. Jan’s excuse is that he can’t get anythin; done at 
Dr. West’s. 1f he is doctor to the parish, he need not be purveyor; 
but you may just as well speak to a post as speak to Jan. What do 
you suppose he did the other day? Those improvident Kellys had 
their one roomful of things taken from them by their landlord. Jan 
went there—the woman’s ill with a bad breast, or something—and 
found her lying on the bare boards, nothing to cover her, not a 
saucepan left to boil adrop of water. Off he comes here atthe pace 
of a steam-engine, got an old blanket and pillow from Catherine, and 
a tea-kettle from the kitchen. Now, Lionel, would you believe what 
I am going to tell you! No! Noone would. He made the pillow 
and blanket into a bundle, and walked off with it under his arm ; the 
kettle—never so much as a piece of pener wrapped round it—in his 
other hand! I felt ready to faint with shame when I saw him cross- 
ing the road opposite, that spectacle, to get to Cley Iwne, the kettle 
held out a yard before him to. keep the black off his clothes. He 
never could have been meant to be your brother and my son!” 

Lucy laughed at the recollection. She had had the pleasure of 


objected 


“ Please 





complaint. 

‘Lionel, you would not have liked it yourself, Fancy his — 
out of Verner’s Pride in thit guise, and encountering visitogs ! 
don’t know how it is, but there’s some deficiency in Jan; something 
wanting. You know he generally chooses to come here by the 
back door : this day, because he had got the black xetile in his hand 
like a travelling tinker, he must go out by the front. He did! It 
saved him a few steps, and he went out without a blush. Out of my 
house, Lionel! Nobody ever lived, 1 am certain, who possessed so 
little innate notion of the decencies of Ilfe as Jan. Had he met a 
curriage full of visitors in the courtyard he would have swung the 
kettie back on his arm and gone up to shake hinds with them. I 
had the nightmare that night, Lionel. 1 dreamt a tall giant was 
pursuing me, seeking to throw some great machine at me, made of 
teakettles.” 

* Jan is an odd fellow,” assented Lionel. 

‘The worst is you can’t bring him to see, himself, what is proper 
or improper,” resumed Lady Verner. ‘He has no sense of the fit- 
ness of thin He would go as unblushingly through the village 
with that black kettle held out before bim as he would if it were her 
Majesty’s crown, borne ona velvet cushion.” 

“T am not sure but the crown would embarrass Jan more than the 
kettle,” said Lionel, laughing still. 

‘Oh, I dare say: it would be just like him. Have you heard of 
the disgraceful flitting away of some of the inhabitants here to go 
after the Mormons ?” added my lady. 

‘Jan has been telling me of it. What with one thing and an- 
other, Deerham will rise into notoriety. Nancy has gone from Ver- 
ner’s Pride.” 

“Poor deluded woman!” ejaculated Lady Verner. ‘ There’s a 
story told in the village about that Peckaby’s wife—Decima can tell 
it best, though. I wonder where she is ?” 

Lucy rose. ‘I will go and find her, Lady Verner.” 

No sooner had she quitted the room than Lady Verner turned to 
Lionel, her manner changing. She began to speak rapidly, with 
some emotion. 

**You observed that I looked well, Lionel. I told you I was 
flushed. The flush was caused by vexation, by anger. Not a week 
passes but something or other occurs to annoy me. I‘shall be wor- 
ried into my grave.” 

‘* What has happened ?” inquired Lionel. 

“Tt is about Lucy Tempest. Here she is, upon my hands, and of 
course I am rerponsible. She has no mother, and I am responsible 
to Colonel Tempest and to my own conscience fir her welfare. She 
will soon be twenty years of age—though I am sure nobody would 
believe it, to look at her— ind it is time that her settlement in life 
should, at all events, be thought of. But now, look how things turn 
out! Lord Garle—than whom a better parti could not be wished— 
has fallen in love with her. He made fee an offer yesterday, and 
she won’t have him.” 

“Indeed ?” replied Lionel, constrained to say something, but 
wishing Lady Verner would entertain him with any other topic. 

** We had quite a scene here yesterday. Indeed, it has been re- 
newed this morning, and your coming in interrupted it. I tell her 
that she must have him; at any rate, must take time to consider the 
advantages of the offer. ‘he obstinately protests that she will not. 
I canvot think what can be her motive for rejection ; almost any girl 
in the county would jump at Lord Garle.” 

‘*T suppose so,” returned Lionel, pulling at a hole in his glove. 

‘**T must get you to speak to her, Lionel. Ask her why she de- 
clines. Show her——” 

‘** 1 speak to her!” interrupted Lionel, in a startled tone. “I can- 
not speak to her about it, mother. It is no business of mine.” 

‘Good heavens, Lionel! are you going ‘o turn disobedient ?—And 
in so trifling a matt-r as this !—trifling so far as yeu are concerned. 
Were it of vital aapeotenne to you, you might run counter to me: it 
is only what I should expect.” 

This was a stab at his marriage. Lionel replied by disclaiming 
any influence over Miss Tempest. ‘‘ Where your arguments have 
failed, mine would not be likely to succeed.” 

“‘Then you are mistaken, Lionel. I am certain that you hold a 
very great influence over Lucy. I observed it first when you were 
ill, wher she and Decima were so much with you. She has betrayed 
it in a hundred little ways: her opinions are formed upon yours; 
your tastes unconsciously bias hers. It is only natural. She has 
no brother, and no doubt has learnt to regard you as one.” 

Lionel hoped in his inmost heart that she did regard him only as 
a brother. Lady Verner continued : 

‘* A word from you may have great effect upon _her; and I desire, 
Lionel, that you will, in your duty to me, undertake that word. 
Point out to her the advantages of the match; tell her that you 
speak to her as her father; urge herto accept Lord Garle; or, as I 
svy, not to summarily reject him without consideration, upon the 
childish plea that she ‘does not like him.’ She was terribly agi- 
tated last night—nearly went into hysterics, Decima tells me, after 
I —_. 1 her burthen being that she wished she could go away 
to India.” 

“Mother, Py know how pleased I should be to obey any wish of 
yours; but this is really not a proper business for me to intertere 
with,” urged Lionel, a red spot upon his cheek. 

‘“* Why is it not?” pointedly asked Lady Verner, looking hard at 
him and waiting for an answer. 

*“*I do not deem it to be so. Neither would Lucy consider my 
interference justifiable.” 

‘* But, Lionel, you take up wrong notions! I wish you to speak 
in my place, just as if you were her father; in short, acting for her 
father. As to what Lucy may consider or not consider in the mat- 
ter, that is of very little consequence. Lucy is so perfectly unso- 
phisticated, so simple in her ideas, that were I to desire my maid 
Therese to give her a lecture she would receive it as somethi 

roper.” 

**T should be most unwilling to——” 

“ Hold your tongue, Lionel. You must doit. Here she is.” 

“T could not find Decima, Lady Verner,” said Lucy, entering. 
** When I had been all over the house for her, Catherine told me 
Mi-s Decima had gone out. She has gone to Clay Lane un some 
errand fur Jan.” 

“Oh, of course for Jan!” resentfully spoke Lady Verner. “ No- 
~~ g rae I should think, would take her to Clay Lane. You see, 

ionel !” 

“ There’s nothing in Clay Lane that will hurt Decima, mother.” 

Lady Verner made no ~ 4" She walked to the door, and stood 
with the handle in her hand, turning round to speak. 

“Lucy, I have been acquainting Lionel with this affair between 
you and Lord Garle. I have requested him to speak to you upon 
the point; to ascertain your precise grounds of objection, and—so 
far as he can—to do away with them. ——— best, Lionel.” 

She quitted the room, leaving them standing opposite each other. 
standing like two statues. Lionel’s heart smote him. She looked 
so innocent, so good, in her delicate orning dress, with its gra 
ribbons and its white lace on the sleeves, open to the small fair 
arms. Simp'e as the dress was, it looked, in its exquisite taste, 
worth ten of Sibylla’s elaborate French costumes. Her cheeks were 
glowing, her hands were trembling, as she stood there in her self- 
consciousness. 

Terribly self-conscious was Lionel. He strove to say something, 
but in his embarrassment could not get out asingle word. The 
conviction of the grievous fact that she loved him went right to his 
heart in that moment, and seated itself there. Another grievous 
fact came hcme to him, that she was more to him than the whole 
world. However he had pushed the suspicion away from his mind, 
refused to dwell on it, kept it down, it was all tooplain to him now. 
He had made Sibylla his wife; and he stood there, feeling that he 
loved Lucy above all created things. 

He crossed over to her, and laid his hand fondly and gently on 
her head, as he moved to the door. ‘‘ May God forgive me, Lucy!” 
broke from his white and trembling lips. ‘My own punishment is 
heavier than yours.’ 

There was no need of further explanation on either side. Each 
knew that the love of the other was theirs, the punishment keenly 
bitter, a8 surely as if a hundred words had told it. Luoy sat down 
as the door closed behind him, end wondered how she should get 
thr the long dreary life before her. 

And Lidnel? Lionel went out by Jon’s favorite way, the back, 
and plunged into a dark lane where neither ear ncr eye was on him. 
He uncovered his head, he threw back his coat, he lifted bis breath 
to catch only a gasp of air. The sense of dishonor was stifling him. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE MOTHER’S FIRST GRIEF. 


SHE sits beside the cradle 
And her tears are streaming fast, 
For she sees the present only, 
While she thinks of all the past— 
Of the days so full of gladness, «+ 
When her firstborn’s answering kiss 
Thrilled her soul with such a rapture 
That it knew no other bliss. 
O those happy, happy moments, 
They but deepen her despair! 
For she bends above the cradle, 
And her baby is not there. 


There are words of comfort spoken, 
And the leaden-clouds of grief 

Wear the smiling bow of promise, 
And she feels a sad relief; 

But her wavering thoughts will wander, 
Till they settle on the scene 

Of the dark and silent chamber, 
And of all that might have been; 

For a little vacant garment, 
Or a shining tress of hair, 

Tells her heart, in tones of anguish, 
That her baby is not there. 


She sits beside the cradle, 

But her tears no longer flow; 
For she sees a blessed vision, 

And forgets all earthly woe. 
Saintly eyes look down upon her, 

And the Voice that hushed the sea 
Stills her spirit with the whisper, 

‘ Suffer them to come to Me.” 
And while her soul is lifted 

On the soaring wings of prayer, 
Heaven’s crystal gates swing inward, 

And she sees her baby there. 


AURORA FLOYD. 


OHAPTER XXXIII.—-CAPTAIN PRODDER GOES BACK TO DONCASTER. 








Mr. SamMveL PRODDER, returning to London after having played 
his insignificant part in the tragedy at Felden Woods, found that 
city singularly dull and gloomy. He put up at some dismal board- 
ing-house, situated amid a mazy labyrinth of brick and mortar be- 
“tween the Tower and Wapping, and having relations with another 
boarding-house in Liverpool. He took up his abode at this place, 
in which he was known and respected. He drank rum and water, 
and played cribbage with other seamen made after the same pattern 
as himself. He even went to an East-End theatre upon the Satur- 
day night after the murder, and sat out the representation of a nau- 
tical drama, which he would have been glad to have believed in, had 
it not promulgated such wild theories in the science of navigation, 
and exhibited such extraordinary experiments in the mancuvring 
of the man-of-war, upon which the action of the play took place, as 
to cause the captain’s hair to stand on end in the intensity of his 
wontler. The things people did upon that ship curdled Samuel 
Prodder’s blood, as he sat in the lonely grandeur of the eighteen- 
penny boxes. It was quite a common thing for them to walk unhesi- 
tatingly through the bulwarks and disappear in what ought to have 
been the sea. The extent of browbeating and humiliation borne by 
the captain of that noble vessel; the amount of authority exercised 
by a sailor with loose legs; the agonies of sea-sickness represented 
by a comic countryman, who had no particular business on board 
the gallant barque; the proportion of hornpipe dancing and nautical 
ballad-singing gone through, as compared to the work that was done, 
all combined to impress poor Samuel with such a novel view of her 
Majesty’s naval service, that he was very glad when the captain who 
had been browbeaten suddenly repented of all his sins, not without 
a sharp reminder from the prompter, who informed the dramatis 
persone in a confidential voice that it was parst twelve, and they’d 
better cut it short, joined the hands of the contumacious sailor and 
a young lady in white muslin, and begged them to be ’appy. 

It was in vain that the captain sought distraction from the one 
idea upon which he had perpetually brooded since the night of his 
visit to Mellish Park. He would be wanted in Yorkshire to tell 
what he knew of the dark history of that fatal night. He would be 
called upon to declare at what hour he had entered the wood, whom 
he had met there, what he had seen and heard there. They would 
extort from him that which he would have died rather than tell. 
They would cross-examine, and bewilder, and torment him, until he 
told them everything, until he repeated, syllable by syllable, the 
passionate words that had been said, until he told them how, within 
a quarter of an hour of the firing of the pistol, he had been the wit- 
* ness of a desperate scene between his niece and the murdered man, 
a scene in which concentrated hate, vengeful fury, illimitable disdain 
and detestation had been expressed by her—by her alone—the man 
had been calm and moderate enough. It was she who had been 
angry; it was she who had given loud utterance to her hate. 

Now by reason of one of those strange inconsistencies common to 
weak human nature, the captain, though possessed night and day by 
a blind terror of being suddenly pounced upon by the minions of the 
law and compelled to betray his niece's secret, could not rest in his 
safe retreat amid the labyrinths of Wapping, but must needs pine 
to return*to the scene of the murder. He wanted to know the result 
of the inquest. The Sunday papers gave a very meagre account, 
only hinting darkly at suspected parties. He wanted to ascertain 
for himself what had happened at the inquest, and whether his ab- 
sence had given rise to suspicion. He wanted to see his niece again, 
to see her in the daylight, undisturbed by passion. He wanted to 
see this beautiful tigress in her calmer moods, if she ever had any 
calmer moods. Heaven knows the simple merchant-captain was 
well-nigh distracted as he thought of his sister Eliza’s child, and 
the awful circumstances of his first and only meeting with her. 

Was she thet which he feared people might be led to think her if 
they heard the stury of that scene in the wood? No, no, no! 

She was his sister’s child, the child of that merry, impetuous little 
girl who had worn a pinafore and played hopscotch. He remem- 
bered his sister flying into a rage with one [ommy Barnes for unfair 
practices in that very game, and up>raiding him almost as passion- 
ately as Aurora had ded the dead man. But if Tommy Barnes 
had been found pre 4 by a skipping-rope or shot dead from a 
pea-shooter in the next street a quarter of an hour afterwards, would 
Eliza’s brother have thought that she must needs be guilty of the 
boy’s murder? The captain had gone so far as to reason thus in his 
trouble of mind. His sister Eliza’s child would be likely to be pas- 
sionate and impetuous; but his sister Eliza’s child would be a gene- 
yous, warm-hearted creature, incapable of any cruelty in either 





thought or deed. He remembered his sister Eliza boxing his ears 
on the occasion of his gouging out the eyes of her wax doll; but he 
remembered the same dark-eyed sister sobbing pitecusly at the spec- 
tacle of a lamb that a heartless butcher was dragging to the sJaugh- 
ter-house. 

But the more seriously Captain Prod/er revolved“this question in 
his mind, the more decidedly his inclination pointed to Doncaster; 
and early upon that very morning on which the quiet marriage had 
taken place in the obscure city church, he repaired to a magnificent 
Israelitish temple of fashion in the Minorieg, and there ordered a 
suit of such clothes as were most affected by elegant landsmen. The 
Israelitish salesman recommended something light and lively in the 
fancy check line; and Mr. Prodder, submitting to that authority as 
beyond all question, invested himself in a suit which he had con- 
templated solemnly athwart a vast expanse of plate glass, before 
entering the temple of the Graces. It was “ our aristocratic tourist” 
at seventy-seven shillings and sixpence, and was made of a fleecy 
and rather powdery-looking cloth, in which the hues of baked and 
unbaked bricks predominated over a more delicate hearthstone tint, 
which latter the shopman declared to be a color that West-End 
tailors had vainly striven to emulate. 

The captain, dressed in “ our aristocratic tourist,” which suit was 
of the ultra cut-away and peg-toppy order, and with his sleeves and 
trousers inflated by any chance summer's breeze, had perhaps more 
of the appearance of a tombola than is quite in accordance with a 
strictly artistic view of the human figure. In his desire to make 
himself utterly irrecognisable as the seafaring man who had carried 
the tidings of the murder to Mellish Park, the captain had tortured 
himself by substituting a tight circular collar and a wisp of purple 
ribbon for the honest half-yard of snowy linen which it had been his 
habit to wear turned over the loose coller of his blue coat. He suf- 
fered acute agonies from this modern device, but he bore them 
bravely, and he went straight from the tailor’s to the Great Northern 
Railway Station, where he took his ticket for Doncaster. He meant 
to visit that town as an aristocratic tourist; he would keep himself 
aloof from the neighborhood of Mellish Park, but he would be sure 
to hear the result of the inquest, and he would be able to ascertain 
for himself whether any trouble had come upon his sister’s child. 

The sea captain did not travel by that express which carried Mr. 
and Mrs. Mellish to Doncaster, but by an earlier and a slower train, 
which lumbered quietly aiong the r ad, conveying inferior persons, 
to whom time was not measured by a golden standard, and who 
smoked, and slept, and ate and drank resignedly enough through 
the eight or nine hours journey. 

It was dusk when Samuel Prodder reached the quiet racing town 
from which he had fled away in the dead of the night so short a time 
before. He left the station and mad: his way to the market-place, 
and from the market-place he struck into a narrow lane that led him 
to an obscure street upon the outskirts fthetown. Hehad a great 
terror of being led by some unhappy accident into the neighborhood 
of the Reindeer, lest he should be recognised by some hanger-on of 
that hotel. 

Half-way between the beginning of the straggling street and the 
point at which it dwindled and shrank away into a country lane, the 
captain found a little public-house called the Crooked Rubbit, such 
an obscure and out of th way place of entertainment that poor 
Samuel thought himself safe in seeking for rest and refreshment 
within its dingy walls. There was a framed and glazed legend of 
**good beds” hanging behind an opaque window-pane, beds for 
which the landlord 0: the Crooked Rabbit was in the habit of asking 
and receiving alm st fabulous prices during the great Leger week. 
But there seemed little enough doing at the humble tavern just now, 
and Captain Prodder walked boldly in, ordered a steak and a pint of 
ale, with a glass of rum and water hot, to follow at the bar, and en- 
gaged one of the good beds for his accommodation. 

The landlord, who was a fat man, lounged with his back against 
the bar reading the sporting news in the Manchester Guardian, and 
it was the landlady who took Mr. Prodder’s orders and showed him 
the way into an awkwardly-shap d parlor, which was much below 
the rest of the house, and into which the uninitiated visitor was apt 
to precipitate himself head foremost as into a well or pit. There 
were several small mahogany tables in this room, all adorned with 
sticky arabesques formed by the wet impressi’ ns of the bottom rims 
of pewter pots; there were so muny spittoons that it was almost im- 
possible to walk from one end of the room to the other without tak- 
ing unintentional foot baths of sawdust; there was an old bagatelle 
table, the cloth of which had changed from green to dingy yellow, 
and was frayed and tattered like a poor man’s coat; and there was 
a low window, tne sill of which was almost on a level with the pave- 
ment of tlie street. 

The merchant captain threw off his hat, loosened the slip of rib- 
bon and the torturing circular collar supplied him by the Israelitisa 
outfitter, and cast himself into a shining mahogany armchair close 
to this window. The lower panes were shrouded by a crimson cur- 
tain, and he lifted this very cautiously and peered for a few moments 
into the street. It was lonely enough and quiet enovgh in the dusky 
summer’s evening. Here and there lights twinkled in a shop win- 
dow, and upon one threshold a man stood talking to his neighbor. 
With one thought always paramount in his mind, it is scarcely 
strange that Samuel Pr: dder should fancy these people must neces- 
sarily be talking of the murder. 

The landlady brought the captain the steak he had ordered, and 
the tired traveller seated himself at one of the tables and discussed 
his simple meal. He had eaten nothing since seven o’clock that 
morning, and he made very short work of the three-quarters of a 
pound of meat that had been cooked for him. He finished his beer, 
drank his rum and water, smoked a pipe, and then, as he had the 
room still to himself, he made an impromptu couch of Windsor 
chairs arranged ina row, and in his own parlance, turned-in upon 
this rough hammock to take a brief stretch. 

He might have set his mind at rest, perhaps, before this, had he 
chosen. He could have questioned the landlady about the murder 
at Mellish Park, she was likely to know as much as any one else he 
might meet at the Crooked Rabbit. But he had refrained from doing 
this because he did not wish to draw attention to himself in any way 
as a person in the smallest degree interested in the murder. How 
did he know what inquiries had possibly been made for the missing 
witness? There was, perhaps, some enormous reward offered for 
his apprehension, and a word or look might betray him to the greedy 
eyes of those upon the watchrto obtain it. 

Remember that this broad-shouldered seafaring man was as igno- 
rant asa child of all things beyond the deck of his own vessel, and 
the watery highroads he had been wont to navigate. Life along 
shore was a mystery to him, the law of the British dominions a 
complication of inscrutable enigmas, only to be spoken of and 
thought of in a spirit of reverence and wonder If anybody had 
told him that he was likely to be seized upon as an accessory before 
the fact, and hung out of hand for his passive part in the Mellish 
catastrophe, he would have believed them implicitly. How did he 
know how many acts of Parliament his conduct in leaving Doncaster 
without giving his evidence might come under? It might be high 


treason, lese majesty, anything in the world that is unpronounceable 
and awful, for aught this simple sailor knew tothe contrary. But in 
all this it was not his own safety that Captain Prodder thought of. 
That was of very little moment to this light-hearted and easy-going 
sailor. He had periled his life too often on the high seas to set any 
exaggerated value upon it ashore. If they chose to hang an innocent 





w& 

an, they must do their worst: it would be their mistake, not his, 
And he had a simple seamanlike faith, rather vague, perhaps, and 
not very reduceable tu anything like thirty-n:ne articles, that tolq 
him that there were sweet little cherubs sitting up aloft, who wauld 
take good care that any such sublunary mistake should be rectifieg 
in a certain supernal log-book, upon whose pages Samuel Prodder 
hoped to find himself set down as an honest and active sailor, always 
humbly obedient to the signals of his Commander. 

It was for his niece’s sake, then, chat the sailor dreaded any dis. 
covery of his whereabouts; and it was for her sake that he resolveq 
upon exercising the greatest degree of caution of which his simp}. 
nature was capable. 

**I won’t ask a single question,” he thought; “‘there’s sure to by 
a pack of lubbers dropping in here by-and-bye, and I shall hear ‘em 
talking about the business as likely as not. These country folks 
would have nothing to talk abvut if they didn’t overhaul the ship's. 
books of their betters.” 

The captain slept soundly for upwards of an hour, and wa; 
awakened at the end of that time by the sound of voices in the room, 
and the fumes of tobaceo. The gas was flaring high in the low-roofed 
parlor when he opened his eyes, and at first he could scarcely dis. 
tinguish the occupants of the room for the blinding glare of light. 

“I won’t get up,” he thou ht; “I'll sham sleep for a bit, and see 
whether they happen to talk about the business.” 

There were only three men in the room. One of them was the 
landlord, whom Samuel Prodder had seen reading in the bar, and 
the other two were shabby-looking men, with by no means too 
respectable a stamp either upon their persons or their manners, 
One of them wore a velveteen cutaway coat with big brass buttons, 
knee-breeches, blue stockings and high-lows. The other was a pale. 
faced man, with mutton-chop whiskers, and dressed in a shabby. 
gentee! costume, that gave indication of general vagabondage ruther 
than of any particular occupation. 

They were talking of horses when Captain Prodder awoke, and 
the saiior lay for some time listening to a jargon that was utterly 
unintelligible to him. The men talked of Lord Zetland’s lot, 
of Lord Glasgow’s lot, andthe Leger and the Cup, and made offers 
to bet with each other, and quarrelled about the terms, and never 
came to an agreement, in a manner that was utterly bewildering to 
poor Samuel. But he waited patiently, still feigning to be asleep, 
and not in any way disturbed by-the men, who did not condescend 
to take any notice of him. 

“They'll talk of the other business presently,” he thought; 
“ they’re safe to talk of it.” 

Mr. Prodder was right. 

After discussing the conflicting merits of half the horses in the 
racing-calendar, the three men abandoned the fascinating subject; 
and the landlord re-entering the room, after having left it to fetch 
a fresh supply of beer for his guests, asked if either of them had 


heard if anything new hid turned up about that business at Mellisi | 


‘*There’s a letter in to-day’s Guardian,” he added, before receiving 
any reply to his question, “‘and a pretty strong one. It tries to fix 
the murder upon some one in the house, but it don’t exactly name 
the varty. It wouldn’t be@afe to do that yet awhile, { suppose.” 

Upon the request of the two men, the landlord of the Crooked 
Rabbit read the letter in the Manchester daily paper. It was a very 
clever letter, and a spirited one, giving a synopsis of the proceed- 
ings at the inquest, and commenting very severely upon the manner 
in which that investigation hid been comducted. Mr. Prodder quailed 
until the Windsor chairs trembled beneath him as the landlord read 
one passage, in which it was remarked that the stranger who carried 
the news of the murder to the house of the victim’s employer, the 
man who heard the report of the pistol, and had been chiefly instru. 
mental in the finding of the body, had not been forthcoming at the 
inquest, « 

“He had disappeared mysteriously and abruptly, and no efforts 
were made to find him,” wrote the correspondent of the Guardian. 
‘* What assurance can be given for the safety of any man’s life when 
such a crime as the Mellish Park murder is investigated in this 
loose and indifferent manner? The catastrophe occurred within the 
boundary of the park fence. Let it be discovered whether any 
person in the Mellish household had a motive for the destruction of 
James Conyers. The man was a stranger to the neighborhood. 
He was not likely, thereforeyto have made enemies outside the 
boundary of his employer’s estate, but he may have had some secret 
foe within that limit. Who was he? where did he come from? what 
were his antecedents and associations? Let each one of these 
questions be fully sifted, and let a cordon be drawn round the house, 
and let every creature living in it be held under the surveillanze of 
the law until patient investigation has done its work, and such evi- 
dence has been collected as must lead to the detection of the guilty 
person.” 

To this effect was the letter which the landlord read in a loud and 
didactic manner that was very imposing, though not without a few 
stumbles over some hard words, and a good deal of slap-dash jump- 


ing at others. 
(To be continued.) 








THE THIRD CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 


Tue sketches in our present number are of great interest 
at the present time, as they bring before every household the various 
localities on whigh public attention is fixed. 


View of Fredericksburg from Falmouth Heights. 


Our picture of Fredericksburg gives of course but a very small 
portion ef that famous city, in sight of which our great founder was 
born, the fami!y homestead being about two miles east of Falmouth 
where the view is taken Here stood the famous cherry tree which 
the infant George cut, and confessed‘to, when his indignant father 
questioned him about it. Abouta mile to the north of the Kappa- 
hannock there is a short range of hills called Falmouth Heights, 
which gradually slope to a point, where the gully commences in the 
centre of which runs the stream, which in dry weather is easily 
fordable. Indeed, so late as a month ago it offered no obstacle to 
an army, as our readeis can see—the bed of the river being thickly 
a with large pieces of stone, very unlike our own noble 

udson. 


Megro Drivers Watering their Mules. 


Gen. Pleasanton’s cavalry is attended by a very efficient forage 
brigade, consisting of mules and colored riders. Our sketch repre- 
sents their drivers taking them to water at the river. The hard 
work these animals will endure is something wonderful, and justi 
fies the high estimation they are held in, in California. 








HOSPITAL AT HILTON HEAD. 


Our Artist writes tliat the yellow fever had entirely dis- 
appeared, and that the troops were recovering their spirits. He sends 
us a sketch of the new hospital, recently erected there, which we 
engrave. It is built very strongly of wood, and really has somewhat 
of an architectural appearance. It is about 400 feet long, and has 
excellent accommodation for above 500 patients. On the right hand 
of the hospital is the chief doctor's, a very snug residence, moder 
ately well furnished by the involuntary contributions of non-resident 
rebels. We also publish a view ef one of the wards, taken shortly 
after the battle of James Island, where so many of our gallant mes 
fell either killed or wounded. 








Wnuat is the difference between a drummer boy and & 
pound of meat? One weighs a pound, and the other pounds away. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











Duc. 20, 1862.] 
wow Saas, DR. G W. SCOLLAY’S 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO. (Ge ' 
cannon THE FIRST WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED IN AMERICA, ics a ate 


Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewellery, Gold 
Pens, Bracelets, Lockets, Rings, 
Gents’ Pins, Sleeve Buttons, 

. Studs, &c., &c., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for OVE DOLLAR each, without regard 
to value, and not to be paid for until you know what 
are to get. Send for Circular containing full 
t and partic. lars. Send 25 cents for a Certificate. 
Address J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


PREMIUM PAID ON PRIZES.— 
Information furnished. Hizhest price paid for 
Doubloons, American Gold and Silver. 
TAYLOR & CQ., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N. Y. 





friends of Sick and Wounded Soldiers 
<I have alwavs on hand a good assortment of the 
WINES and BRANDIES of PAUL DE CONINCK, 
MONOD and GUIRAUD, of BORDEAUX, France. 
All goods warranted strictly pure. They are recom- 
poodle avd largely used for medical purpence. J. 
MARC MARTIN, Importer, 203 Pearl-st. N. Y. 


ION A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
THE ALBION, ‘stessulés'statie 
DBVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITIOS, ORITICL AND 
GENERAL LITERA 
Paice $3 pen Annum; 6 Cexurs PER CoPr. 
Send for Specimen Copies, with Price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Bee at, N.Y 
P, §.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Stee 


ings, $3; half-dozen or more, $2 per Copy 
eared, to any address in the Unite — 








The Confessions and Experience 01 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 

and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Prematuré Decay, &c.; supplying 
at ihe same time the means of Seli-Cure. By one who 
has cured himself, after being pu to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYF A1R, 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 82 


Vo You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P — 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 

six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 

ae. injury ree na skin, Sb aegs ae: by mail, 
Bt , to ress on receipt of an order. 

™ R. G. GRAHAM. 109 eases St., New York, 





SONNTAG & BEGGS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FINE VIOLINS AND STRINGS, 
GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 
GUITARS, FLUTES, 


368-80 14 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 





ATRIMONY MADE EASY; a curious book 
(third edition).—Containing plain, common 
sense directions, showing how al | be suitabl) 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whethe: 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the ar 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien 
tific ———e which never fails, Free for & cts 
ss T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers 
Box 2,200, Philadelphis, 





BIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. BENICZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS 
No, 2 New Uhembers St.. cor. of Chatham St. 000 


BOOKS, CARDS, PRINTS. 


LONDON, PARIS and YANKEE NOTIONS. Cir- 
eulars sent on receipt of stamps, Address, 
375-8 MACKEY & Cu., 81 Nassau St., N. Y. 





TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Boil, Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
seen, Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
Climate. 20 acres tract at from $ 5 to $20 per acre, 

yable within four years. Good schr ols and society. 

undreds are settling. Apply to CHAS. K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed, Tribune: 

“Tt is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level positiov, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Westerp 
Prairies,” 370-79 





Get the Best! 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest am best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, gy stamp. 
eo J.G@. COOLEY & CO. No. 1 Spruce St., N. Y. 





A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLA&SS& 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE 
206 William St., cor. Frankfort, New York. 


rIniIivs TRA T 


one publication. The Calendar is calculated for all 
Ilustrated Cover, printed in Colors) 25 Cents, 


TABLE OF 


Astronomical Phenomena, &c. 

Division of Time. 

Meteorological Notes. 

Facts about a Time. 

How to Foretell the Weather, 

The Population and Races of the World. 

rhe Governments of the World. 

The Armies and Navies of the Worlk!. 

The Royal Families of the World. 

Population of Chief Cities in the World. 

The United States, Historical, Statistical, &c. 

The Population of the United States. 

he Government of the Unitéd States; Executive, 
Congressional, &c. 

The Hierarchy of the United States, 

The Rebel Government. 

The Army and Navy ot the Rebel Government, 

Courts of | aw. 

Electoral History of the United States. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


D ALMANAO, 


AND REPOSITORY OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


This is the most spiendid and comprehensive work of the kind ever published, far excelling its London 
[ paten a It contains #4 Pages small folio, and upwards of C0 Engravings in the highest style of Art. Its 
rpress is a complete vade mecum of useful and statistical knowledge, never betore collected together in 


places in the United States. Price (in a handsome 


CONTENTS. 


Popular Vote for President, 1852, '56 and 60. 
f Officers of United States, 1774 to 1863, 

oo Governments. 
sof Postage. 

Naturalization and Rights of Suffrage. 

Pay of Army and Navy Officers, 

ap pg Terms. 

Lo! y in eve art of the World. 

Saapeeions of | 7B ers. 

anaeh of Steamship Routes. 

The Fastest Passages Made. 

Sizes of Theatres. 

Popular Names of States. 

Public Libraries. 

I h of Fifty-two days in the Year. 

Abstract of Eight Censuses—White and Slave. 

Muitary Statistics. 

MeKay’s Report of Ironclads of France and England 

ete., ete., ete., ete, 











Also Now Ready; the SIXTH Bdition of 
FRANK LESLIE’S COMIC ALMANAC, 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL OF ALL THE COMIC ALMANACS, 


Containing 32 Pa s, full of Humorous Engravings and entertaining matter. It has al le 
Calendar, rey of the Meee, and highly entertaining Astronomical and Chronological Memereaaa. = 
Almanac conta.ns nearly 100 Engravings. Price 10 Cents. 
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Employment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—suitable for a livelihood or leisure hours 
in every city and town. Large profits realized. Ad- 
dress, with red stamg, for particulars, 

DOCTOR WARNER, 

373-80 54 East Twelfth St., New York. 


MACKENZIE’S 


PATENT CAN- 
TERING HORSES 
—The most delight- 
ful out-door exerci~e 
Sa for Boys’ and Girls 

~ that could be desired. 
Run rapidly over the 
ground by the weight 
of the rider. Send 
‘or an il‘ustrated 
circular. 


Ss. WM. SMITH, No. 498 Broadway. 


HOLIDAY 
AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


The most useful and bene- 
ficial are the Patent Spriv 
Rocking Horses, invent 
by Jesse A.Crandall. They 
are not dangerous, like the 
common rocker, and can- 
not be easily upsét. They 
expand the chest, and learn 
the rider to sit correctly. 
inclosed for illustrated circular and 
price list. Also, a large assortment of Sleighs, Pro- 
pellers, Drums, ete, ete. 

000 «CL. TIBBALS, No. 480 Broadway, New York. 


‘ej PARLOR 
SKATE 


DEPOT, 
446 


if ih - ’ DWAY, 
N. ©. 


Practice upon the SHALER PATENT Floor Skates 
will teach the art of *kating upon the Ice in perfec- 
tion. TEN LESSONS will enable a lady to go upon 
the ice with success. 


MY SKATING SCHOOL IS OPEN DAILY, and 
WEDNESDAY NIGHTS, 
For practice and iustruction. 

The public, when —- skates, to avoid impo- 
sition, should notice upon the soles, in raised letters, 
PATENTED. 

A SPLENDID STOCK of the most desirable styles 
of ICE SKATES to be found in the market, for sale 


by O. M. VAIL, 
000 446 Broadway. 














Send stam 








wATERS-SON 


*< Wroustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 
Hunting, . ishing and many other GREAT SECKETS. 
allin the BOOK OF WONDERS. 7,500 sold. 8th 


Ed. Price only 20 cts. Sfor $1. Mailed free. 
Address C. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
377-80 





MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’s 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 

Missouri, 
iraw daily, in public, under tue superintendence o° 
sworn Commissioners. 

a@ The Managers’ Offices are located at Covin to» 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 
PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


aa Circulars, giving full explanation and th 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expens 
by addressing 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky; 
oR, 





MURRAY. EPPY & CO,, St. Louis. Wisaccri 


HOLIDAY 


; kewing, 


PRESENT. 






The Bird Work-Holder for the lap, in hand 
an. NAPKIN HOLDER at the table. 
SMALL, NEAT AND ORNAMENTAL, Free by mail on 


| receipt ad 
1 


eavily plated, in Gold, 50 cents, 
- ” Silver, 25 cents. 
ALLYN & «HELPS, 
’ Inventors and Manufacturers’ Depot, 
377 429 Broadway, New Fork. 


Address 





Agents Wanted—Engravings of Gen. Burnside, 
25 cents, by mail, Address C, A. BALDWIN, Ark- 
port, New York, 377 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


January Number 
OF THE 


GREAT COMIC PAPER OF AMERICA, 


No. 58 of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


BUDGET OF FUN, 


Consisting of the finest Caricatures of the day. 


The present number contains the great puzzle of 
our era, or what’s tu be done with the Klephant ¢ 


“AN ELEPHANT iS A BIG THING |” 


Also, the only correct portrait of 
GEN. BUTLER OF NEW ORLEANS, 
The great European Bogey. 


BROTHER JONATHAN’S 


COLLECTION OF CURIOSITIES, 


Or some steel Pills for Johnny Crapeaud and 
John Bull. 

There are also the following admirable comic cuts: 
The Old Public A atgeen ne =f putting his foot into it— 
Che Dog 290, or the spitefu Bull gored—also, Old Abe 
cazeas pt. ~~ - things out—besides numerous 

1er ic cuts by our test Artists, 
foreign and naturalized. _— oe 

The literature is equ: lly excellent, consisting of the 
= 7 laughable and satirical articles in prose and 

, 


PRICE 8 CENTS. 
FRANE 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 





* Something Neow.—Azents wanted to sell 15 
newly patented articles. Profits large. Make $10 
oerday. Send stamp for Circular. 

77-8 8. W. RICE & CO., 434 Chestnut St., Phila. 


== WEUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 ano 
24 Tunes, and in all styles aud sizes 
with American Melodies, Operas 
Dances, etc., and varying in price 
a from $2.00 to $250.00, 

' M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 000 











Beauty-—Hvnt’s BLoom or Rosks, a charming, 
telicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
aot wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 
aent for years and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $1. UNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
$t., Philadelphia. 000 





The Cheapest Place in the World 


FOR WATCHES AND JEWELLERY. 
FOR WATCHES AND JEWELLERY. 
FOR WATCHES AND JEWELLERY. 
Forty-Three Hundred and Seventeen Articles, 
Forty-Three Hundred ani Seventeen Articles, 
Forty Three Hundred and Seventeen Articles, 
FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. 
FOR FIFTY DOLLAKS. 
FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. 
Trade List sent Free. Address 
JEROME A. SALISBURY, Agent, 
397 Providence, BR. I, 





BURIAL CASE, 


PATENTED MARCH 18, 1862, 





THE UNDERSIGNED desires to call the attention of 
ndertakers, and all parties interested, to a new and 
useful improvement in Burial Cases, by means of 
which a human body may be withheld from interment 
some sixty to ninety days, or more, without the «mis- 
sion of the usual offensive odor, and at a small expense 
beyond that of the ordinary wooden burial case. The 
invention is simple, effective and not liable to de- 
rangement, 


When the invention was completed and its efficacy 
tested by numerous experiments, to the satisfaction 
of the undersigned, he brought it before the Western 
Sanitary Commission of St. Louis, who, on the 29th 
of April, 1862, appointed a Scientific Committee to tn- 
vestigate its merits and report thereon. This Com- 
mittee, under Cate of May 15, 1862, presented an elabo- 
rate report for which there is no room in this adver- 
tisement to mention. The conclusion of the report, 
however, is here given: 


“In conclusion, your Committee cannot but feel 
that the advantages of the improvement are obviously 
many and great, and the practical points deducible 
‘rom the foregoing, and which your Committee regard 
“s established, are as follows: 


“ 1st.—Dr. Scollay has succeeded in making the com 
1on wooden coffin water-tight and air-tight, up toa 
certain degree of pressure, 


“2d, Beyond this point, by the judicious applica- 
tion of a self-adjusting valve, the gases ure allowed 
to escape, and the coffin secured against explosion. 


“*3d.—By the introduction of a chemical compound 
he renders the escaping gases inoffensive and disin- 
fecting. 


“‘4th.—Its cheapness is such as to place it within 
the reach of all. 


5th.—Having examined the improvement carefully, 
and conducted satisfactory experiments, we regard tt 
as our duty in the present exigency to bring it speedily 
before the public, and recommend its general adoption, 


** All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) “S$. POLLAK, M. D., 
“CHAS. A, POPE, M. D., 
“JOHN T. HODGEN, M. D., 
““M. SCHUYLER, D. D., 
“JOHN B. JOHNSON, M. D, 
“R. R. HAZARD, Jr, 


“St. Louis, May 15, 1862.” 


When the foreground had transpired, the subscribe 
went immediately to Washington with the followin 
letter of introduction, to lay the matter before the 
proper authorities there: 


Rooms WESTERN SANITARY CoMMISSION, 
Sr. Louis, June 26, 1862, 


“Dr. Wm. G. HAMMOND, Surgeon-VJeneral U. 8. A. 


“ DEAR Sir—I take pleasure in introducing to you 
Dr. G. W. Scollay of this city, who, on cal recta 
mendation, visits Washington to bring to your notice 
an improvement in burial cases, which is by 
this Commission as of great value. I would simply 
state that a Scientific Committee was appointed by 
this Commission to investigate the merits of this in- 
veution, the result of which investigation is an elabo- 
rate report, in wuich the Commission fully concur, 
and to which | respectfully refer you, 


“Yours, very truly, 
“JAMES E. YEATMAN, President,” 


The result of the visit of the undersigned to Wash- 
ington is best set forth by the following certificates of 
the Surgeon-General and the Assistant Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the United States, U. S. A. 


“ OFFICE SURGEON GENERAL, U. 8. A., 
WASHINGTON, July 18, 1862, 


« My attention has been called by the Western Sani- 
tary Commission at St. Louis to an invention of Dr. 
G. W. Sooliay, called an ‘ Air-tight Deodorizing Burial 
Case’ Jf have examined the same; and at my request, 
Dr. Scellay has conducted and concluded an expert- 
ment therewith, under my personal observation. 


‘The result is perfectly satisfactory, and has con- 
vinced me that the claims made for this case are substan- 
tial, and that the improvement is one of great practical 
utility ; that the principle of its most important feature 
—the deodorizer—is correct; while the Cee of 
it, as made by Dr. Scollay, to an ordinary burial case 
is se simple, cheap and effective as to commend it 
strongly for general use. For sanitary and other 
reasons, I cord ay recommend its adop.ion for army 
purposes espevially in all cases where it is desirable 
to withhold a body from interment an unusual length 
of time, or to transport it to distant points, 


“WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 
“ Surgeon-General U. 8. A.” 


“T fully concur In the above opinions and recom- 
mendation of the Surgeon-General, and think the in- 
vention of Dr. Scolluay very valuable in its sanitary 
relation. 


“R. C, WOOD, Assistant Surgeon-General. 
“ Surgeon-Gen.’s Office, Washington, July 18, 1862.” 


The undersigned would state as a sequel to this 
mode of bringing his invention before the public, that 
his “ Air-tight odorizing Burial Case” has been 
adopted, and is now in general use in some of our 
large Western cities ; and that it can be immediately 
furnished by any of our city undertakers to parties 
desirous of havi: g the remains of their deceased rela 
tives or friends removed from this or other cities, or 
from distant localities As before stated, this case is 
not expensive. It is extremely light and easy for 
handling, or for transportation—is not liable (like the 
Iron Burial Cases in present use) to explosion from 
the expanding pressure of gases generated by erdi- 
nary decomposition; and, which is more important 
than ali, the ver expensive, disagreeable and often- 
times unsuccessful process of the prerent method of 
embalming, is entirely avoided—the simple application 
of this invention to the ordinary wooden coffin ren- 
dering a recourss to the latter mode of interment alto- 
gether unnecessary 


The undersi 
tions may be addressed to him, at No. 416 Broadway, 
first floor, or at St. Louis, Mo. 


G. W SCOLLAY, 


ed can be consulted, or communics- 


New YorK, Oct. 227 1862. 


Messrs. M’GRAW & TAYLOR, No, 163 Bowery, 
ara manufacturing this Case, and are now prepared to 
supply the trade. 


New York, Nov, 25, 1862. 376-7 
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Attention, Masons and Soldiers. 
Be or end case cere 
or or Plated Vest Chain, or a 


B, T. HAYW. . 


Manufacturing Jeweller, 
208 Broadway, New York. 








ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure, Fit gua $21 and $24 ] 
az Family Patore of Bosoms, Collars and 
Wristbands, for making. 366-910 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. Five of different powers, $: Ad- 
dress F. B BOWEN, Box ° 


, ’ J ad 





LL 7 + for — at pine, b+ 

ington, Fortress Monroe, Harper’s 
Newberve, Port Royal,ar4 all other places. should 
be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS. 


No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


C.M. DUNN & CO/’S it Headquarters, 118 
Nassau N. Y., and nH Clark Street, Chi-ago, 
Tl. Agents, Sutlers, Merchants and others, please 
send for Circulars of our new styles—(the largest 
Package House in the United States.) 3760 











A Capital Book.—“ How to Write, 
HOW TO TALK, HOW TO BEHAVE, and HOW 
TO DO BUSINESS.” Cheap edition, $1 25—nicely 
bound, Gilt $) 50. Sent id by first post, b 

FOWLER & WEL 





374-70 , 308 Broadway, N.Y 
Howard Association Philadelphia—For 
the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 


Vesa nd yond — rane! advice given 
8 e Ac eon. uable reports on 
fet N EW REMEDIES craployed in the Dispensary, 
sent in sealed letter envelopes, free of ch . Ad- 
dress DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, Howard 
ee No. 2 South Ninth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 





To Consumptives, 

HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CoNsUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitiz, Gc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing Par 

ties wishing the prescription will please address 

REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 


372-840 Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE, 
New York Ciry—37 Park Row. ; 
WasHineton, D. C.—F and 7th Streets. 

MESSRS. MUNN & CO., Publishers of the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN and Patent Solicitors for the 
ast seventeen years, would announce to the public 
that they never possessed better facilities for obtain- 
ing Letters Patent and transacting all kinds of busi- 
ness before the Patent Office than they now have. 
During the seventeen years they have been engaged 
in procuring patents they have acted as Attorneys for 
more than SEVENTEEN THOUSAND patentees. Nearly 
one-third of all the applications for patents annually 
made in this country are conducted through the 

“ Scientific American Patent Agency,” and nearly all 

the patents secured abroad by American citizens are 

taken through this Office. 
an application for a patent, all the in- 
veotes in iaaeedte de is to furnish a model with an 


explanation of the operation and advantages claimed. 
The drawings, on, # ion and other papers 
are and presen at the Patent Office by 


Munn & Cv., who have a large corps of engineers 
- cation writers and copris s in 


pom e ye specifi 
MS it employment. Papers prepared at short 
ice. 


Pamphlets of instruction, announcing the amount 
of fees, size s meet. and M veg ew pl -* to ‘= 
best 0 8 an or 

wero arefariebed sree, - 


countries, are furnis! on application. 
For further particulars address 
MUNN & CO., 


Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


374-70 No. 37 Park Row, New York. 





$40 per Month «nd expenses paid. For par- 
ticulars, address (with stamp) HARRIS BROS., 
, Mass. 372-840 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Woe Bropzes. Ulocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 
No. 560 BROADWAY, New York. 
Hovse tm Parts, TIFFANY, REED & CO. ] 








10,000 WATCHES 
For sale at wholesale prices. Send for a Circular, 
J. L, FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





Zands.—TO ALL WANTING Farms, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise 
ment of Vinelandgon page 191, 372-750 


portant ‘We have reduced the 








’ Im to 

lesale price of Ly STATIONERY PORT- 
FOLIO PACKAGES. e also give better Watches 
to our than other firm. Send stamp for 


an . 
new ar, WEIR & CO., % South ard © 
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MILITARY GYMNASTICS, OR THE GREASED POLE IN VIRGINIA™HOW OUR GENERALS DON’T LAKB 
RICHMOND. 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
GENUINE 


IRISH AND SCOTCH WHISKEY. 
JOHN McAULIFFE, 


41 and 43 Nassau Street, New York, 


Has on hand a large stock of Irish and Scotch 
Whiskey of many years importation. 10,000 Bottles 
ready for the coming festive season. Hehas exp essly 
imported from the London Docks fine Old Bottled 
paw Osborn’s Port (80 recommended for invalids) 
Fine Old East India Madeira, Pure Jamaica Rum, Uld 
Tom Gin, Old Highland Scotch Whiskey, James 
Henessy & Co.’s »randy, very fine; Barclay & Per- 
kins’s Porter, Muir’s Scotch Ale, Guinness’s and Man- 
der’s Porter, bottled in Dublin. Connoisseurs in 
really genuine articles are invited to select from the 
above. Branch, 355 Broome St., near the Westchester 
House. #@-Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
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PERFECT FITTING 





SHIRTS... 


Made to Measure at $18, $24 and $27 
PER DOZEN. 





Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list o 
prices, and drawings of different styles of shirts and 
collars sent free everywhere, 


FRENCH FLAN*‘EL ARMY SHIRTS, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 
8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
000 No. 387 BROADWAY. 


Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines. 
Acknowledged to be superior 

Z to all others, 

; 495 BROADWAY, NEw York. 

Agencies throughout the 
United States. 0000 











SKATZBS FOR THE MILLION ! 
And Everything in the Skating Line. 





Sportsmen’s Depot, No. 424 Broadway 


Between Canal and Howard Streets, New York, 


Aris depot ere Smoking 


THOSE WANTING EMPLOYMENT 


Can make easy $15 per day selling our GREAT NEW 
UNION PRIZE AND STATIONERY PACKAGES, con- 
taining over $1 worth of Fine Articles for only 25 
cents. RICH, VALUABLE AND USEFUL. Nothing 
like them out. Everybody wants them—just the 
thing for CHRISTMAs HOLIDAY GIFT. We 
give each Agent ordering 100a SPLENDID WATCH, 
warranted*as a TIME-KEKPER. Profits immense 
Sales quick. Send for NEW Circular with EXTRA 
inducements. 8S. C. RICKAKDS & CO., 102 Nassau 
Street, N. Y. Largest and oldest Prize Package 
House in the world. 3770 








SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT 


AND THE SEWING MACHINE FOR THE 
MILLION, MME. DEMOREST’S 


$5 SEWING MACHINE. 


The embodiment S es utility, a marvel of 
simplicity and a beautiful ornament; makes the run- 
a very rapidly and perfect; uses a common 
needle, and will last a lifetime. At the New York 
State Fair, its simplicity, efficiency and great practi 
eal utility was contirmed by the award of the first 
premium. Machines sent by express, with full in- 
structions, and the amount collected on delivery, or 
sent free of express charges when the $65 is sent with 
the order and registered. Liberal arrangements for 


Agencies. Address 
MME. DFEMOREST, 
473 Broadwav, New York. 
For further particulars see MME. DEMORES?’S 
MIRROR OF FASHIONS, or send for circular. 


3760 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 





RAF PATENT 
— OVERSTRUNS 
GRAND 
AND SQUARY 
PLANOS 


Are bow considered the oest Pianos manufactured 
snd will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrument 
warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 8 
Walker St., near Broadway, N Y. Send for Circular 





JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
JULY 11TH, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “preparation for food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioner-, the competition of all 
prominent manufacturers of “Corn Starch” and 
‘Prepared Corn Maizena Flour” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a singl. fault. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmang-, &c., without isinglass, with 
few or no egys, at a cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
atly improves Bread and Cake. It is also excel- 
ent for ae sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
and meat, souvs, &c. For Ice Cream nothing can 
compare with it. A little boiled in milk will produce 
rich Cream for coffee, ch colate tea, &o, 

Put up in 1 pound packages, with directions, 

A most delicious article of food for, children and 
tnvalids of all ages. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists ev here. 

Manufactured at GLEN CuVE, L ING ISLAND. 

WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FUTON 8T. 
WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 


$40 per Month, and all expenses paid to Sew- 
ing Mgching Agents Address N. BOYLAN & £0.» 


s&s 








fDec. 2, 


1862, 
CHICKERING & SONS’ 
NEW SCALE 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOFORTES, 


50 PRIZE MEDALS 


Have been awarded to Messrs. C. & Sons, for the gy 
periority of their manufacture over all competitors 


WAREROOMS: 


694 Broadway, New York. 
6-880 
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Magic Pocket-Books for the NEW CUR. 
RENCY, at wholesale. J. R DILLON, Sole Many. 
facturer, 17 ANN STREET, up-stairs, N. Y. 3760 


To Consumptives.—A Preacher of the Gos. 
pel havibg cured his son of Consumption in its worst 
stages, r being a up to die by the most cele. 
brai physicians, desires to make known the mode 
of cure, which proves successful in every case to 
those afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 
and he will send it free of charge to all who desire it 
and will address DANIEL ADEE, 381 Pearl Street, 
New York. 0006 








JUST READY, 


NEW GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


An opportunity not to be lost sieht of. Agents 
wanted in every Town and Regiment in the United 


States. 
$100,000 WORTH OF 


WATCHES, CHAINS. SET3 OF JEWELLERY 
PINS, RINGS, GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 
BRACELETS, SLEEVE BUTfONS AND 
STUDS, SCARF PINS, Ete., Ete , Etc., 


To be sold for $1 each, and not to be paid for until! 
you know what you are to get. S nd 25 cents for a 


Certificate, with a Circular g ving full particulars. 
Box 4329. W. FORSYTH & Co., 
3760 18 John 8t., N, ¥, 


HOLIDAY PRESHATS! 








ertstnare 
Highest Premium, World’s Fair, London, 1862. 
SEE THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
375-80 OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Agents, Traders, and all who want 


to improve their circumstances, should send their ad- 
dress to Box 362, Syracuse, N. Y. 3770 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Agents and dealers should get a supply of our 
PRIZE 





STATIONERY PACKAGES contaivin 
Fine Stationery and a gift of Fine Jewellery wan 
in every Family and by every ‘Soldier Iso, our 
ARMY PORTFOLIO, suited for the Soldier, as it 
contains Paper, Envelopes, Pens, Pencil, Ink, Thread, 
Needles, Buttous, ete., which we will sell this month 
at former prices, notwithstanding the great aivance 
on paper. Now is the time to get them cheap and 
realize 100 per cent. profit. 
G. 8. HASKINS & CO,, 
3760 


36 Beekman street. 
For Agents; the Great New Holiday Prize Package, 
or Santa Claus’ Christmas Busket, contaiving Pano- 
rama of Christmas Fun, Paints, Peper, Envelopes, 
Astrologist’s Cards, reside Games, Christmas 
Shadows, 450 Mottoes, Sketches, Illustrations, Christ- 
mas Faces, Gift», Jewellery, etc. etc. Retail price 
only 25 cents, Send your orders, 8.C. RICKARDS 
& CO.,, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 3770 


~,-s BALLOv’S 


PATENTED 


ae ac &. 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT. 





Sar SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 


Ballou Bros., 


REMOVED TO 
403 Broadway, 
New York. 


For sal+ »y all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 


To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes-— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after “| years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (free), oD 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a copy of 
the prescription used. Direct, the Rev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 370-82 


Still Victorious. 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye..... eopons Newly improved. 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid......... Forces Hair to grow. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea. . Improves the Complexion. 
Surpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable. 


W. BOGLE, 
202 Washington 8t., Boston. 


— ——$$———— 


WEDDING CARD 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane "4 N. ¥. 
(a Established 1840. For Specimen by Mail, send two stamps. 


000 


RHEUMATISM, WHO HAS IT? 
It has been confessedly acknowledged by thousands 
who have used them, that the Gulvano Electro Metal- 
lic Insoles are the only preventive and cure. Sold by 











druggists and shoe dealers generally. Price $1; sent 
by mail for @1 25. METTAM & CO., 429 Broudway- 
d fora Circular. Secured by English and asap! 
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